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Praedicate Evangelium 


HAT to preach is the question that shall now engage our 
attention. Happily we need not grope and flounder in 
seeking an answer to this query; for our Lord has posi- 
tively settled this matter for us by His injunction to the Apostles: 
Preach the Gospel.* These words map out a very definite program 
and circumscribe adequately the subject-matter of our preaching, 


which, according to Hts command, should embrace the whole scope 
and extent of the Gospel. The Gospel is both truth and life, belief 
and practice, word and deed, dogma and morals. It contains the 


whole scheme of the kingdom of God, the entire economy of salva- 
tion. It reveals God in a new and startling light, places man in a 
new relation to his Maker and bases upon these fundamental 
premises the necessity of a radical reformation of all human atti- 
tudes and all human conduct. It changes our entire outlook upon 
life and reverses all our standards of value. At the bottom of the 
Gospel is a new world view and a new theory of life. It is not only 
practical; it ran counter to the accepted philosophical theories of 
the age and substituted for them new ideas, that ill fitted into cur- 
rent terms, and gradually created for themselves a new and unique 
language. He who can see only practical issues in the Gospel reads 
it with closed eyes.? Accordingly, if we wish to conform to the 

1 Mark xvi. 15. 

2In his Lenten allocution of Feb. 11, 1918, Benedict XV spoke as follows: 
“Il divino Maestro ha detto ai sacri ministri: Praedicate Evangelium, e la parola 
dt Gest, come quella che era perfetta e non abbisognava di essere da altri com- 
pletata, significava che buon predicatore sarebbe stato colui il quale avesse 
annunziato, in conveniente manicra, tuito e solo lEvangelo! Appena é d’uopo 
ricordare che il Vangelo abbraccia il dogma e la morale, ber dedurne che il sacro 
oratore deve esporre ai fideli cid che devono credere e cid che devono fare per 
conseguir eterna salvezza.” Which is tersely translated by Father Matthew 
Keating, M.SS., in this manner: “Accordingly, the mission of the ministers of 


Christ is to give testimony to the truth, to preach the Gospel, which is the Word 
of God. As the Word of God is perfect, the good preacher is he only who 
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precept of the Master to preach the Gospel in its uncurtailed fulness, 
we cannot restrict our preaching to practical subjects only, but must 
include in our sermons doctrinal topics as well. 

In a previous article we have tried to show that practical preach- 
ing without a doctrinal background lacks power and efficacy, that 
it is likely to become colorless and monotonous, and that it readily 
degenerates into mere moralizing and wordy flabbiness. The pith 
of our argument was that morality cannot be divorced from dogma 
without weakening the former. Even as the ivy that clings to the 
oak falls to the ground when the trunk that supports it is removed, 
so Christian ethics collapses, when it is dissociated from Christian 
truth. Preaching on Christian duty must be reinforced by preach- 
ing on Christian truth. The aim of this second, complementary 
article is to prove that doctrinal preaching is needed for its own 
sake, in other words, that instruction on the fundamental truths of 
Christianity is an urgent need at all times, and particularly so in 
our days. 

Again it may be emphasized that in a sense every sermon must 
be practical; for the pulpit is not a professorial chair nor a lecture 
platform. There is no place in it for barren discussions that have 
no purpose but to satisfy curiosity and to flatter intellectual vanity. 
The ultimate aim of all preaching is the salvation of the hearer, an 
eminently practical aim. But the practical side must not be stressed 
in such a manner that the doctrinal element is overshadowed or 
entirely crowded out. 


THE PREACHER AS A TEACHER 


Faith is the beginning of the supernatural life; and faith is an 
intellectual act elicited upon the presentation of a truth. This truth 
the preacher must offer for the intellectual acceptance of the hearer. 
To some extent, therefore, the preacher is always a teacher, and all 
preaching is in part didactic.® 


announces in a suitable manner the Gospel, the whole Gospel, and nothing but 
the Gospel. Since the Gospel contains both dogma and moral, the preacher 
must explain to the faithful what they must believe, and what they must do to 
save their souls. . . . To preach the whole Gospel he must expound to the 
faithful the dogmas which flood the soul with delight, as well as those which 
pierce it with salutary fear.” “Preach the Gospel,” in The Irish Ecclesiastical 
Record, December, 1919. 

8 The Apostle was the messenger of a new message, the bringer of glad tid- 
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That preaching was the divinely ordained means for the diffusion 
of revealed truth is evident from the history of Christianity. 
Through the same agency Christian doctrine must be disseminated 
in our age, since there has been no change in the divine dispensa- 
tion with regard to this matter. Cardinal Gibbons said: “It is a 
divine ordinance, that the Gospel is to be propagated by oral teach- 
ing; and that ordinance has never been, and it never will be 
rescinded. . . . Hence, there is no reason or excuse that pulpit 
oratory should decline, or be less assiduously cultivated to-day than 
in any preceding age of Christianity, since it has as wide a scope 
and as sublime a mission now as it ever had. The priest is the 
consecrated herald of the Gospel. . . . How glorious is the 
message that the minister of Heaven has to communicate! The 
preacher is charged with the most vital and momentous themes 
that man has ever been commissioned to announce to his fellow- 
being. . . . Hespeaks of God and His attributes. He speaks 
of a God infinitely holy, powerful, just, merciful, of a God whose 
superintending providence watches over the affairs of nations as 
well as of men. He speaks of man, with his intellectual and moral 
endowments, of his relations to God and his fellow-men, of his 
dignity and responsibility, of his origin and destiny, and of the 
means of attaining it. He speaks of death and its consequences, 
of a judgment to come, of the retribution of the wicked, and of 
the recompense of the righteous.’* 


SPECIAL NEED OF DocTRINAL PREACHING IN Our Days 


In spite of the multiplication of means of publicity in our days, 
the pulpit is still the chief and unrivaled source of religious instruc- 
tion for the vast majority of men. If the pulpit fails to put before 
them the treasures of divine wisdom, they are defrauded of their 


ings. “Preaching was primarily the proclamation of good tidings from God, 
the heralding of Christ as the Saviour of men. . . . That the message was 
often supported by quotations from the Old Testament is not doubted; but the 
Apostolic preaching did not confine itself to appeals to Scripture. It was rather 
the spontaneous, authoritative announcement of a truth felt to be new to the 
experience of man, and explicable only in the light of the Incarnation, death, 
and Resurrection of Jesus Christ as Saviour of men.” Dictionary of the Apos- 
tolic Church, Edited by James Hastings, D.D., article on “Preaching.” 

*“Every true preacher has the prophetic calling to be an interpreter of eter- 
nal truth to his own age.” “The Modern Pulpit,” by Lewis O. Brastow, DD., 
p. 20. (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1906.) 
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most precious spiritual inheritance. The decline of faith must be 
traced back to the pulpit. If the splendor of the pulpit is dimmed, 
darkness falls upon the earth; for there is no other luminary to 
enlighten men in matters of religion. This.is a fearful thought, 
well calculated to make the preacher pause and to fill him with a 
sense of grave responsibility.° 

Catholic people, on the whole, are not a reading people. Their 
reading rarely goes beyond the daily and weekly newspaper. What 
religious instruction they get, they derive from the Sunday sermon. 
The catechetical instruction of the school years is inadequate and 
must be supplemented in later years by a fuller and amplified expo- 
sition of Christian truth. Practically speaking, there is only one 
channel through which such necessary instruction can reach the 
great bulk of our Catholic population. If the pulpit fails in this 
function of teaching, the people remain without a deeper and fuller 
understanding of revealed truth throughout their whole earthly 
pilgrimage. They never attain to a mature knowledge and never 
get beyond the elementary information of their childhood days. 
Such a condition of things cannot but be detrimental to religion, 
and in many cases must be fatal.° 


5“No apology is needed in publishing a new book on preaching. As long as 
the pulpit shall stand as the chief teacher of the religious life, young men will 
need to be taught how to receive and give the Word of God, and older men 
will welcome whatever promises to brighten their ideal and to renew their crea- 
tive impulse. . . . Emphasis has been placed upon the vital theory of preach- 
ing. The man comes first. The Gospel of the Incarnation can be proclaimed 
only by a spiritual manhood. Christ took infinite pains with the training of a 
few and sent them forth to be His witnesses and messengers. And this is the 
unchanging law of the Evangel. Faith spreads by the words and touch of a 
vitalized person. The preacher is a witness and a messenger. He has a definite 
message to give. . . . A sermon may do more for the Kingdom of Christ 
by increasing the knowledge of truth, or establishing in practical righteousness, 
than the most fervent appeal to sinners. . . . The preacher is first and chief- 
est the teacher. It is his duty to make known the truths of Christ in such a 
way as to form right habits of thought, conduct, worship, and work to train a 
righteous and godly life. Misconceptions and prejudices must be removed, 
religious indifference and moral stupor broken, high ideals of life held up and 
divine motives brought to bear, reason enlightened, conscience awakened, the 
will directed to right conduct; and all this implies the careful teacher.” Arthur 
S. Hoyt, “The Preacher,” pp. vii, 261, 281. (New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1909.) 

8“Preaching is one of the fundamental duties of the priest in charge of 
souls. It is by his familiar catechetical teaching that children are trained in 
the elements of the faith and of the Christian life. It is by his instructions of 
Sundays and holydays that the religious knowledge thus acquired is kept up and 
spread among the vast majority of his people. Books have superseded oral 
teaching in most forms of knowledge, but not in the knowledge of religion. 
The people continue to get it almost entirely through the instructions and ex- 
hortations of their priest.” J. B. Hogan, S.S., D.D., “Daily Thoughts for 
Priests,” p. 139. (Boston, Marlier, Callanan & Co., 1899.) 
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Religious ignorance is widespread in our days. Even concerning 
many fundamental matters of faith numerous Catholics have ex- 
tremely hazy and vague notions. Such ignorance leads to indiffer- 


ence and many other deplorable abuses. Speaking of his own age, 
which was very much like ours, St. John Chrysostom laments: 
“Our countless evils have arisen from ignorance of the Scriptures; 
from this it is that the plague of heresies has broken out so rife; 
from this that there are negligent lives; from this labors without 
advantage. For as men deprived of this daylight would not walk 
aright, so they that look not to the gleaming of the Holy Scriptures, 
must be frequently and constantly sinning, in that they are walking 
in the worst of darkness.’”” 


7 Contemporary religious ignorance is deplored by the Bishop of Nevers, who 
says: “Chers Messteurs, nos contemporains savent peut-étre plus de choses que 
les générations précédentes, dans lordre des connaissances utiles a la vie de ce 
monde, mais ils sont plus ignorants des vérités de la religion et de la science du 
salut. D’ou résulte pour vous un devoir plus urgent dinstruire vos paroissiens 
avec séle, avec bonté, avec une inlassable patience. Vous ne pouvez rien faire de 
plus beau et de plus grand aux yeux de Dieu, comme aussi rien de plus méritoire 
pour vous.” “Plans d’Instructions pour le Diocése de Nevers.” (Paris, Pierre 
Téqui, 1910.) 

Though separated by the vast expanse of the Atlantic from our first witness, 
Father J. M. Fleming, O.S.A., Hoosick Falls, New York, gives identically the 
same testimony. “There is scarcely any doubt,” he writes, “but that the super- 
natural is being gradually expunged from modern life. . . . Our Catholic 
people are moving:in an atmosphere saturated and reeking with false principles 
and maxims. . . . There is something radically wrong when a crime so 
horrible as birth control is so common. The piety of the people is not built on 
a sufficiently solid foundation to resist the inroads of the world, the flesh and 
the devil. . . . It will easily be seen, then, that the responsibility of a priest 
is a great one, and the task before him to restore God’s rights, authority and 
influence over the minds and hearts of men is a difficult one. . . . The 
majority of priests take the Sunday Gospel and preach a discourse extending 
over fifteen minutes and sometimes a half hour. These discourses, usually, con- 
tain little more than glittering generalities, vague platitudes, and a few well 
chosen words to tickle the fatigued brains of the congregation. . . . Their 
production required no great mental effort or research. 1 wonder what reply 
they will make when they are charged on the Great Day with a culpable neglect 
of duty and that perhaps souls are in hell because they did not pay more atten- 
tion to instructing and preaching.” “What to Preach,” in The Ecclesiastical 
Review, August, 1918. 

Father Bernard Feeney also urgently pleads for doctrinal preaching: “The 
conditions of American social life, then, seem to demand that Catholics be in- 
structed systematically in their religion. The advanced education of the people 
demands the same. Theology, as the scientific development of faith, is, in its 
inception and progress, the work of the Holy Spirit, intended to meet a natural, 
legitimate craving of the educated intellect. The same craving exists in the 
popular American mind; and, to satisfy it, we are clearly bound to systematize, 
and connect in a definite, consistent, beautiful whole our doctrinal and moral 
teaching to the people. This is particularly necessary for those business people 
who have precise well arranged ideas on other matters, and who feel real pain 
not to have similar ideas on religion. They are themselves much to blame for 
their bewilderment, because they do not give to their spiritual interests any of 
that serious thought, of that patient study which they devote to their ledger and 
bank book. Yet the pastor is not wholly blameless who does not give those 
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The only remedy for religious ignorance that we can suggest is 
solid religious instruction through the instrumentality of the pulpit, 
Doctrinal preaching will gradually dispel this darkness and spread 
the light of truth. With a better understanding of revealed truth 
a renewal of Christian fervor and virtue will come.® 


Solid instruction is the more necessary as our people are living 
in an un-Christian environment. Unless fortified by an enlight- 
ened faith, they will succumb to the subtle irreligious influences 
that assail them from every side. The very air we breathe in our 
days is tainted with error. Only the well instructed Catholic can 
live unscathed in such an intellectual atmosphere. The simple, 
naive faith of the past cannot survive under such untoward cir- 
cumstances; to cope with the difficulties of our days we need a 
virile faith that is built upon clear convictions, that is able to hold 
its own against specious argument, and that is able to detect and 
refute error. The pulpit must come to the rescue of those whose 
faith is endangered; it must challenge the errors of the day and 
implant strong and definite convictions in the hearts of the faithful.’ 


men a comprehensive grasp of the essential means of salvation.” “Manual of 
Sacred Rhetoric,” p. 72. (St. Louis, B. Herder, 1901.) 


8 Father Thomas O’Donnell, C.M., concurs in this view. After quoting from 
the Encyclical of Pius X this strong passage: “In matters of religion the 
majority of men in our times must be considered ignorant,” he goes on as fol- 
lows: “Hence the Creed, the Decalogue, the Precepts of the Church, the Sacra- 
ments, the virtues and vices, and the various duties of different states of life, 
the last things and other eternal truths, should form the ordinary subject-matter 
of preaching. Hence, too, a preacher must convince himself that the clear 
exposition of Catholic truth is his primary duty. People of the world are too 
busy or too indifferent to learn even what is most elementary. They may know 
the wisdom of Greece, but not the wisdom of the Gospel, the teaching of the 
schools, but not the teaching of Christ crucified. What they need is not some- 
thing novel, not something off the beaten track, but rather the old, simple, 
fundamental truths, set forth with an unwearied freshness and vigor, just as 
the revolving year ministers her ancient beauties with an attractiveness that 
never palls on human hearts.” “The Priest of To-day,” p. 214. (New York, 
Benziger Brothers, 1911.) 


9 “Tn these days we live amidst an atmosphere of influences which are adverse 
to every prompting of Christian truth, and to every conviction which is founded 
on the simplicity of Christian faith, . . . And how are our people to be pro- 
tected against these evils, and strengthened against these insidious and cease- 
less attacks of the world and the devil upon the priceless jewel of their faith, 
unless by the frequent exposition, and the clear and solid establishment, of the 
dogmas and the teachings of the Christian truth? Their faith must be sustained 
by dogmatic teaching, and strengthened against all the assaults of the enemy. 
Thus strengthened they will easily resist his fiercest attacks. Deprived of this 
teaching and instruction, their faith will be in danger of irretrievable shipwreck. 
— It surely, then, requires no further argument to show that, in these days, 
the establishment of the great Christian truths by clear, solid, and convincing 
argument, is one of the noblest and most useful themes which can engage the 
attention of the sacred orator, whilst it is at the same time of the most para- 
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THEOLOGY AND THE PULPIT 


The not uncommon opposition to dogmatic or doctrinal preach- 


ing is based upon a strange misconception which, sad to say, is not 


at all unfrequent even among priests, many of whom confound 
dogma with theology and on the strength of this confusion argue 
that dogmatic preaching is unsuited to a popular audience.*® Dogma 
and theology are neither synonymous nor coéxtensive. Dogma is 
the object of faith, theology the object of discursive assent. The- 
ology, it is true, has no place in the sermon except as background. 
The preacher needs theology for himself, to guide him safely in 
his doctrinal discourses, to give him the right perspective, to pre- 
vent him from falling into exaggerations and to make him select 
the proper term. Neither the technical terminology nor the argu- 
mentative method of theology are desirable in the pulpit. The pul- 
pit discourse must be permeated by the theological knowledge of 
the speaker, but this knowledge must nowhere be apparent. It is 
like indirect light which produces a well distributed luminosity but 
causes no glaring, brilliant spots. 

The surest test of the mastery of a science is when we are able 
to speak of its subject-matter in popular language that can be 
grasped and relished by the man of the street. Whenever we fall 
back on technical formulas we prove that we have not thoroughly 
assimilated our knowledge and that it remains in us as a foreign 
element. A preacher who would bring a theological thesis into the 
pulpit would thereby give painful evidence of two things: first, that 
he had utterly misconceived the function of the pulpit; and second, 
that he had failed to master his theology and that he was still 
unsuccessfully struggling with it. The pulpit orator needs theology, 
but vitalized theology. But this theology is not to be paraded before 
the bewildered congregation; it is kept in reserve. Its only office 


mount importance, and of the most rigorous obligation.’ Thomas J. Potter, 
“The Pastor and His People,” p. 22. (Dublin, James Duffy, 1869.) 


10 Pertinently Father Felix Kelly writes: “Evidently much of the confusion 
of this subject grows out of a misunderstanding of the terms employed. 
definition of the word doctrine will assist us much toward a correct judgment 
in the matter. The word doctrine as applied to the work of preaching can mean 
nothing less than this: instruction in moral and religious truth.” “Doctrinal 
and Practical Preaching,” in The Ecclesiastical Review, October, 1921, 
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in the pulpit is to give clearness, accuracy and solidity to the doc. 
trinal exposition of the speaker.** 


Two objections may be raised against doctrinal preaching as set 
forth above: the one is that the congregation will neither under- 
stand nor relish it; the other that it requires thorough preparation 
which consumes much time. As to the first, we do not hesitate to 
say that the people will at any time prefer a moderately good doc- 
trinal sermon to the mere denunciation of an evil, or a tirade against 
an abuse. They are quite eager to learn something about their 
religion and to understand the rationale of their duties. Many 
little details that are familiar to the priest are actually new to them, 
and carry with them all the charm and the surprise of a revelation. 
The faithful will be very grateful for any instruction in matters of 
religion. Nor will they fail to understand if we take any trouble 
to prepare our instructions. At all events, the enemy succeeds in 
making irreligious and immoral ideas both clear and attractive; 
and there remains nothing for us but to make the antidote equally 
palatable and the refutation of the error as plain and convincing as 
the error. 


True, it requires some time and some effort. But the time is 
well invested and the energy well spent. We owe it to the faith- 
ful to break to them the bread of the true doctrine, and we do not 


11 “Again, to teach clearly one must first obtain a profound mastery of the 
subject to be taught, and no branch of learning is thus mastered without a 
systematic arrangement of its contents.” Francis J. Hall, D.D., “Introduction 
to Dogmatic Theology,” p. 14. (New York, Longmans, Green and Co., 1912.) 
(Cfr. also: Francis P. Donnelly, S.J., “The Art of Interesting,” p. 40. (New 
York, P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1921), where we read: “The technical term is 
something that must be left in the lecture room. . . . The sacred orator 
must melt down the stereotyped and run his language into new molds for his 
audience. . . . Suppose you should try to bring home to the audience the 
personality of God. You would have visions from theology of pantheism and 
agnosticism. You would recall shattered fragments of discussion about hypo- 
stasis and the individual. Perhaps half-forgotten heresies would struggle into 
consciousness with other flotsam and jetsam. All that would be quite unleav- 
ened for the audience you have in mind, and you might say to yourself, I will 
talk to my good people about going to Mass and confession. But perhaps with 
longer meditation you would feel that the personality of God might give a 
meaning to religious life, might comfort a lonely soul, might take prayer out 
of the region of the clouds, making it, instead of what seemed as senseless talk- 
ing to the air, rather the loving converse with one who knows, and loves, whose 
ear is ever at our lips, as Fr. Farrell puts it somewhere; and moved by these 
many ,advantages your thought of God’s personality would shed its technicali- 
ties.” 'In éonnection with this the reading. of Cardinal Newman’s “Grammar of 
Assent,” especially of Chapter V, “Apprehension and Assent in the Matter of 
Religion,” will prove instructive and interesting, 
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fulfill this solemn obligation by unprepared talks that contain much 
chaff but little grain. 


THE PULPIT AND THE LITURGICAL YEAR 


It is desirable that the pulpit should be in harmonious contact 
with the ecclesiastical year and that it should take its cue from the 
liturgy. The liturgy is much more than a system of ceremonies; 
it is the very life of the Church. It is appropriate, therefore, that 
the sermon be subordinated to the liturgy and that it establish a 
close connection with the latter. This is particularly true of the 
sermon preached at the Sunday Masses. It ought to appear as an 
integral part of the Holy Sacrifice, not as an entirely foreign 
addition. 

As a matter of fact, the Biblical selections assigned for the Sun- 
day and holyday Masses afford ample opportunity for doctrinal 
exposition and exhortation, The great truths of our holy Faith 
can readily and without any appearance of artificiality be fitted into 
the framework of the ecclesiastical year and treated in connection 
with the Epistles and Gospels of the day. In this manner, the 
character of the ecclesiastical season is properly observed, a certain 
pleasant variety is obtained, and withal completeness and systematic 
arrangement are secured. It is always somewhat awkward and 
produces an uncomfortable jar, if the pulpit is out of tune with the 
rest of the service, and if there is a noticeable cleavage between the 
sermon and the other parts of the liturgical function. This is hap- 
pily obviated if the sermon takes its theme from the Epistle or 
Gospel of the day and thus constitutes an amplification and natural 
development of the latter.’? 

CHARLES BrRUEHL, D.D. 


12 Even non-Catholics appreciate the value of the liturgical distribution of 
sections of the Bible over the whole year and its usefulness in suggesting topics 
for preaching. Thus the Reverend James Stalker writes: “The prominence 
given to the Mass and other ceremonies tends to eject preaching from its lawful 
place; on the other hand, the arrangements for the observance of the Christian 
year afford special opportunities for preaching on the greatest themes of the 
Christian system.” Article “Preaching,” in Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics, Edited by James Hastings. (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

From a Catholic point of view, Father Matthew Keating says: “The 
Church, inspired from on high, Sunday after Sunday, during the course of the 
year, sets before her children some of the most touching scenes and most prac- 
tical teachings of the Gospel.” L. c. 

The preacher need not go outside of the Gospel to look for topics. The 
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Gospel is sufficient. St. Jerome calls it: “A breviary and compendium of al] 
Theology.” St. Ambrose says: “The Gospel not only teaches the faith, it is 
the school of morals, the mirror of conduct. “It would be very foolish, there- 
fore, if the preacher neglected the treasures which the Church places at his 
disposal in the vain expectation of finding something more appropriate or 
effective.” 

As embodying all the requirements for which we have pleaded we recom- 
mend two recent works that have been prepared with scrupulous care and in 
compliance with the admonitions of Pius X and Benedict XV: “A Parochial 
Course of Doctrinal Instructions,” by Rev. Charles J. Callan, O.P., and Rey. 
J. A. McHugh, O.P., and “The Gospels and Epistles of the Sundays and Feasts, 
with Outlines for Sermons,” by the same authors. 

These “outlines” are identical with those upon which the Parochial Course 
is based, the practical use of which is facilitated by this Gospel book. Both 
are published by Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York City. 


















WISDOM AND THE TOILER 


By JosepH Huss.etn, S.J., Ph.D. 


Interesting pictures of the condition of manual labor among the 
Jews in the second century before Christ, when the Jewish nation 
came into close contact with the Egyptians, are to be found in the 
Book of Ecclesiasticus. Its author is known in Jewish literature 
as Ben Sira, or the son of Sirach. His book, which comes down 
to us in the Greek translation made by his grandson, received its 
familiar Latin name because of the constant use made of it in the 
early Church. Taking wisdom for his theme, Ben Sira tells us: 
“The wisdom of a scribe cometh by his time of leisure: and he 
that is less in action shall receive wisdom.’* This naturally sup- 
poses that the time thus gained is profitably spent. There then 
follows a series of the most striking panels, each representing some 
particular form of agricultural or industrial labor common in his 
day. Ben Sira says: 


With what wisdom shall he be furnished that holdeth the plow, and that 
glorieth in the goad, that driveth the oxen therewith, and is occupied in their 
labours, and his talk is about the offspring of bulls? He shall give his mind 
to turn up furrows, and his care is to give the kine fodder. 

So every craftsman and workmaster that laboureth night and day, he who 
maketh graven seals, and by-his continual diligence varieth the figure: he shall 
give his mind to the resemblance of the picture, and his watching shall finish 
the work. 

So doth the smith sitting by the anvil and considering the iron work. The 
vapour of the fire wasteth, his flesh, and he fighteth with the heat of the furnace. 
The noise of the hammer is always in his ears, and his eye is upon the pattern 
of the vessel he maketh. He setteth his mind to finish his work, and his 
watching to polish it to perfection. 

So doth the potter sitting at his work, turning the wheel about with his 
feet, who is always carefully set to his work, and making all his work by num- 
ber. He fashioneth the clay with his arm, and boweth down his strength before 
his feet. He shall give his mind to finish the glazing, and his watching to make 
clean the furnace.? 


With a discerning eye Ben Sira had passed among the workers. 


He knew their ways and their works. He describes with minute 
exactness the condition of the toiler as he saw him in those latter 


1Ecclus. xxxviii. 25 
2Ecclus. xxxviii. 26-34. 
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and often exceedingly bitter years of Jewish history. Bent over his 
task the laborer did not partake in the assembly, nor did he sit in 
the seat of judgment, nor was he found where parables were spoken, 
although without him the city could not be built nor men dwell and 
walk about therein. Such are the added details Ben Sira gives us. 
Yet these workers, he is at pains to make clear, were not to be 
blind to the law of God: “They shall strengthen the state of the 
world, and their prayer shall be in the work of their craft, applying 
their soul and searching in the law of the most High.”* 

Well worth our study, therefore, are the pictures drawn with 
such skill and insight by the son of Sirach. Brought close and 
made real to us, we here behold the life of the worker as he plied 
his task over 2,000 years ago: the plowman in the field, the artist 
in his studio, the smith at his forge, the potter at his wheel, each 
one trusting in the deftness of his hands, and each one “wise in 
his own art.” 


Now, as then, the workers, following the Apostolic direction to 
do all things for the glory of God, can turn into prayer “the work 
of their craft.” By this they are making possible the very continu- 
ance of civilization. Their labors are no less necessary for sus- 
taining “the state of the world” than are the functions of govern- 
ment or the duties of those whose lot it is to occupy the exalted 
seat of judgment. 


Yet there is another lesson not to be overlooked. It is perhaps 
the first to force itself upon us as we reflect on these vivid labor- 
panels of more than two milleniums ago. It is this: that wise con- 
sideration of them should strengthen our efforts to secure for the 
toiler reasonable conditions of work and hours of labor that are 
not too long and too exhausting. We must strive to make possible 
for him not merely a true family life and the full, free practise of 
religion, but see that he is accorded also the cultural opportunities 
that a rightly regulated industrial order can afford him. We must 
remember that even these Jewish laborers had their Sabbath pre- 
served inviolate from labor, and the law still further provided for 
them a number of religious holidays far beyond our modern con- 
ception. If that law was not always held in honor, religion at 





8 Ecclus. xxxviii. 39. 
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least had performed its great and noble function in raising its voice 
and exerting its utmost power to safeguard the worker against the 


greed of masters willing to paganize and brutalize labor for the 


sake of their own selfish gain. 

But how much better than the condition of either the Jewish or 
the modern laborer was that of the master craftsman in the Middle 
Ages! His position was one of dignity and honor such as labor 
never enjoyed before or after. His hands not only erected the 
majestic cathedrals of Europe, but they built with the same skill 
the lofty and beautiful gild halls, one of the glories of the ages of, 
faith, where he and his fellows met for joyful feast and solemn 
ceremony. His plays and pageants were civic art at its highest 
and best. He saw in clear vision the truths of another world and 
with consummate craftsmanship expressed his radiant ideals in the 
splendor of Gothic windows and the wonderful carvings that still 
remain to us in wood and stone. A recent writer, with no leanings 
towards religion in any form, speaks of him as rising by his work 
to become even the associate of kings: 


In those days a craftsman was a great man, great in proportion to his mas- 
tery of his craft. If his abilities were great a splendid career was open to him, 
he might become a master craftsman, an associate of kings, ranking with nobles 
and ministers of State; such a man for instance, as Master Henry of West- 
minster, the King’s Mason, or Master Alexander, the King’s Carpenter; men 
who for all their greatness, had served their time and could give the best of 
journeymen a lead; whose work, still surviving, we view to-day with awe as the 
creation of a race of giants. (R. Austin Freeman, “Social Decay and Regenera- 
tion,” p. 182.) 

Yet even in our own day the laborer may often realize his own 
high ambitions and become a potent influence for good. Not sel- 
dom are his brightest dreams fulfilled in the children that he rears. 
How many indeed of the world’s noblest minds are the offspring 
of humble homes, and how many of its mighty leaders are the sons 
of working-class parents who bravely fostered in their children and 
transmitted to them their lofty ideals, even amid hardships and 
privations! Standing before the home of his boyhood days, on 
whose walls the citizens were then placing a memorial tablet in his 
honor, the great Pasteur exclaimed: 


O my father, my mother, dear departed ones, who lived so humbly in this 
house, it is to you that I owe everything. Thy enthusiasm, my brave-hearted 
mother, thou hast instilled into me. . . . And thou, dearest father, whose life 
was as hard as thy trade, thou hast shown to me what patience and protracted 
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labor can accomplish: It is to thee that I owe perseverance in daily work: Not 
only hadst thou the qualities which go to make a useful life, but also admiration 
for great men and great things. To look upward, to bend all my powers that ] 
might rise to ever higher things, such was thy teaching. 

Labor, in fine, is not debarred from the very highest reaches of 
divine wisdom as we behold it in that model of all workers, Joseph, 
the foster-father of our Lord. What patriarch or prophet or 
teacher in Israel approached so close to the very fountain-source 
of wisdom as this humble, life-long toiler. From the lips of Joseph 
the carpenter, as from the lips of Mary, the lowly working-class 
wife and mother, did Christ, the Infinite Wisdom, wish to hear the 
traditions of His people and the words of inspired wisdom which 
He Himself had placed long centuries ago in the hearts of prophet 
and of psalmist. Yet all the days of Joseph were spent in “labori- 
ous works” with Mary his humble spouse, and the laboring Christ. 





BIBLICAL STUDIES 
By H. Scuumacuer, S.T.D. 


The Christology of the “Epistola Apostolorum” 


CHRIST: THE SOPHIA AND THE PNEUMA 


As far as the fundamental doctrine of Christology is concerned, 
the Epistola Apostolorum is perfectly clear and definite, and in full 
agreement with the teaching of the New Testament: Christ is the 
preéxistent, eternal Logos. He is Kyrios, like Jahveh, the Creator 
of the universe. Under the influence of the anti-Docetic tendency, 
which controls the document to a great extent, the reality of Christ’s 
human nature is also brought out with perfect precision. But when 
it comes to details concerning the idea of Christ’s preéxistence, old 
and long disputed problems seem to rise again with new vigor. The 
facts that the Eprstola is to be dated about the middle of the second 
century and that it evidently originated in orthodox circles add 
considerably to the seriousness of the questions at issue. There are 
two points especially, both under discussion in recent days, which 
will prove to be of highest interest: 


I. Christ and the Old Testament Sophia (Wisdom). 
II. Christ and the Pneuma (Spirit). 


I. CHRIST AND THE OLD TESTAMENT SOPHIA 


The Epistola contains the following remarkable passage as a 
revelation of Christ Himself: ‘That which He has revealed is this 
(which He said): It happened when I was about to come from 
the Father of the universe, and passed through the heavens, that I 
put on the Sophia (wisdom) of the Father and put on the Dynamis 
(power) of His might.” Further on a description is given of the 
manner in which Christ possessing the “Sophia” of Him who had 
sent Him, passed the angels and archangels without being recog- 
nized by them. The Ethiopic text has the slightly different read- 
ing that Christ was “clothed in the Sophia of the Father and 
wrapped in His power”; i. e., that He was already in the possession 
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of the “Sophia” and the “power.” This, indeed, must be also 
implied by the Coptic text, since there Christ is represented as 
being in the morphe (essence) of the Father from all eternity, 
St. Paul (1 Cor. i. 24) offers the striking parallel: 

“But unto them that are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ 
(is) the power of God and the wisdom. of God.” 

We have here the exactly identical phraseology as in the Epistola, 
with only the difference that St. Paul is more emphatic in expres- 
sing the personification: Christ is the Sophia and the power 
(Dynamis) of God. 

The question arises whether critics are right in assuming that the 
so-called “wisdom-speculation” is the ultimate source of New 
Testament Christology and, consequently, whether Schmidt is cor- 
rect in his verdict that the passage of the Epistola is a “‘Jewish- 
Christian thought’? in the sense that it is a product of speculation. 


CHRISTOLOGY A RESULT OF “‘WISDOM-SPECULATION”’ ? 


Hans Windisch’ dedicated a special study to this question and 
came to the conclusion that the Pauline Christ is a very compli- 
cated conception, since “besides the Jewish Messias, also those 
multiform hypostases of Hellenistic syncretism are reflected by it, 
which are called wisdom, Pneuma of God, Logos or cosmic soul.” 
St. Paul pictured his Christ according to the idea of Jewish “wis- 
dom” as described especially in the Book of Proverbs, vit. 22-25. 


“The Lord possessed me in the beginning of his ways, 
before he made anything from the beginning. 

“T was set up from eternity, and of old before the earth 
was made. 

“The depths were not as yet, and I was already conceived, 
neither had the fountains of waters as yet sprung out: 

“The mountains with their huge bulk had not as yet been 
established : before the hills, I was brought forth.” 


This whole passage is supposed to be echoed by Col. 1. 15: 


1 Gespriche Jesu, etc., p. 285. 

2 Die gittliche Weisheit der Juden und die paulinische Christologte, im: 
Neutl. Studien fiir G. Heinrici, Leipzig, 1914. 

Sic. pweel. 
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“Who is the image of the invisible God, the first-born of 
every creature?” 


Hence, so Windisch, “‘it can be considered as fairly certain that the 
statement of Proverbs about the divine wisdom forms the starting- 


point and back-bone of his (St. Paul’s) speculation.” 


According to Windisch, Ecclesiasticus is considered a further 
source for St. Paul, especially: 
I. 4: “Wisdom hath been created before all things; 
I. 9: “He created her in the Holy Ghost”; 
Xxiv. 5: “I came out of the mouth of the most High, 
the first-born before all creatures,” etc. 


Furthermore, Wisdom vit. 22 ff., in particular : 
Vu. 24: “For wisdom is more active than all active things, 
and reaches everywhere by reason of her purity,” 


is supposed to have served as basis for Col. 1. 17: 

“And he is before all, and by him all things consist.” This is 
proof enough for Windisch that St. Paul was not only familiar with 
the “doctrine of wisdom in the Hellenized form” but that he con- 
ferred this speculation upon his Christ; 7. e., he combined “wisdom” 
with the stoic notion of “cosmic spirit” or “‘cosmic soul.’’® 

Besides, Wisdom x. 17 f. and x1. 4, where the “wisdom” is praised 
as the guide of the Israelitic people through the desert, are said 
to be the “root” of the peculiar statement of St. Paul, 1 Cor. x. 4: 


“They drank of the spiritual rock that followed them, and 
the rock was Christ.” 


Finally the apocryphal wisdom literature is said to have exercised 
a decisive influence. The idea of Baruch rr. 29 f. that “wisdom” 
cannot be found, is, according to Windisch, repeated in a similar 
form in Rom. x. 6 ff. 


“Say not in thy heart, who shall ascend into heaven, that is 
to bring Christ down? 


*L. ¢., p. 222. The word first-born, prototokos (primogenitus) has a 
peculiar shade in St. Paul’s Christology, and means rather “primogenitor,” 
signifying that Christ is the bringer of the new supernatural life. This 
question deserves a special monographic study. 

* L. ¢., p 223. 
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Or who shall descend into the deep, that is to bring up Christ 
again from the dead?” 


The conclusion of Windisch is that “the preéxistent Christ of Paul 
and the divine wisdom of the Jews are one and the same figure.” 
This seems to be confirmed by the numerous passages in St. Paul 
where Christ directly receives the title “Sophia”; e. g. 
1 Cor. i. 24: “Christ (is) the power of God and the wis- 
dom of God.” 
1 Cor. i. 30: “Of him are you in Christ Jesus, who of 
God is made unto us wisdom, etc.” 
Col. 11. 3: “In whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge.” 


Another confirmation of this identification of Christ with the 
“Sophia” of the Old Testament, in Windisch’s opinion, seems 
to be seen in the fact that Jewish speculation had already brought 
the Messias into close relation with “Sophia.” Ps. crx. 3 serves as 
proof: 


“From the womb before the day star I begot thee.” 


“This pre-cosmic generation of the Messias has its analogy only 
in the origin of “wisdom,” as described in Prov. vit. 24 f. and 
Eccles. xxiv. 3.”7 Also St. Paul combined his Messias with 
“Sophia” on the strength of Ps. crx. 3. “Here then is to be found 
the germ-cell of his Christology.”* This is made probable by Eph. 
I. 19-21 which alludes clearly to Ps. crx. It follows that the “pre- 
éxistent Messias was already fitted out with features of “wisdom- 
speculation” before St. Paul, and that in Paul this amalgamation 
with the divine wisdom has made further progress, so that the 
Christ of Paul may be directly designated as the divine wisdom of 
the Jews.° All other elements of the Pauline Christology; i. e., 
—Logos, Pneuma, cosmic soul, are resting on the fundamental 
doctrine: Christ is the Sophia. “The decisive process in the detfica- 
tion of Jesus was the identification of the Lord and Messias with 
Biblical wisdom.”*° 


ae: 
9 Windisch, L. c., p, 230. 
L. 6.5: Be Bee, 
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Now there can be no reasonable doubt that St. Paul brings Christ 
in close relation to Old Testament “wisdom,” we may even admit 
to the Sophia-idea of Stoicism, although Windisch did not present 
us with a proof for the latter assertion. We frankly recognize that 
from the earliest period of ecclesiastical literature the Logos was 
identified with the Sophia. Justin, in his days, did not hesitate 
to say that Christ may be called the doxa of the Lord, or the Son 
of God, or the Sophia. (Dial. c. Tryph, ch. 61). Neither need 
we hesitate to-day to call Christ the eternal wisdom. But 
the underlying logical and theological basis for the various desig- 
nations of Christ is quite different from modern criticism in St. 
Paul, in the early apologists and in the later ecclesiastical litera- 
ture. In fact, rationalistic criticism has turned the situation 
entirely upside down. 

The basic principle of St. Paul’s Christology is the doctrine of 
Christ’s eternal preéxistence in the essence of God, as the classical 
passage, Phil. 11. 6-8, expresses it in unsurpassed words. These 
words, on the other hand, are nothing else than the logical out- 
growth of the famous self-revelation of Christ in the Synoptic 
Logion (Matt. xi. 25 ff.; Luke v. 22 f.) which proclaims the essen- 
tial equality of Father and Son. Upon this fundamental principle 
the Apologists and all the later Fathers of the Church built their 
Christological terminology. Justin, in the passage mentioned 
above, makes this eminently clear when he says: 


“Since He Himself (Christ) was God, begotten from the 
beginning (hyparchon) the Logos, the Sophia, the dynamis 
and the doxa of Him who begot Him.” 

The correct logical and theological expression, therefore is: 

Christ is the Sophia because He is God from eternity, 


and not, as Windisch puts it: 
Christ 1s God because He is the Sophia. 


Christ, the eternal God, is called Sophia by St. Paul because He 
is the realization and fulfilment of all the hopes and desires which 
expressed themselves in “wisdom-speculation” of old, be it in Jew- 
ish or Gentile circles. He is the real and true Sophia in contrast 
to imperfect earthly “wisdom,” just as the Logos of St. John is 
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' to be understood as the real and true Logos in the midst of a 


phantastic Logos-speculation. 

That St. Paul has exactly this contrast of the true Sophia with 
the Jewish and Gentile “wisdom-speculation” in mind is clearly 
suggested by the entire context of 1. Cor. i.-ili. (false wisdom is 
to be abandoned) and most beautifully brought out in 1 Cor, i. 
22 ff.': 

“For both the Jews require signs, and the Greeks seek after 
wisdom; 

“But we preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews indeed a 
stumbling-block, and unto the Gentiles, foolishness ; 

“But unto them that are called, both Jews and Greeks, 
Christ the power of God and the wisdom of God.” 


In view of these facts, the assertion of Schmidt that the relation 
of Christ to the Sophia in the Epistola is a “Jewish-Christian 
thought” needs hardly any refutation. The fundamental Christo- 
logical doctrine of the Epistola is, as in St. Paul, the eternal pre- 
éxistence of Christ in the essence of God. Even the term for 
essence; 1. e.,—morphe, is identical with that of St. Paul. The 
development of every further Christological thought rests firmly 
on this rock. Hence, here as well as in St. Paul, the Christ-Sophia 
problem is to be solved only in one way: 

Christ ts the Sophia and possesses the Sophia because He is the 
eternal Logos and Son of God. 


II. CuHrist AND PNEUMA 


Even more important than the Christ-Sophia question is the 
Christ-Pneuma problem represented by another passage of the 
Epistola, The Apostles ask’ the Lord how they should induce 
people to believe in their preaching. The Lord answers: “That 
which the Father has done through me, I myself will do through 
you, being in you. I will give you my peace and my Pneuma. I 
will give you power that you may prophetize to them for life 
everlasting.” 

Schmidt remarks on this passage that in Irenaeus Pneuma and 
Son have to be considered as identical conceptions. “This seems 
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to be likewise the case with our author.”"* The Holy Ghost is the 
Logos Himself."* This, according to Schmidt, seems to be con- 
firmed by the description of the Incarnation as given in the Epis- 
tola: The Logos appears in the form of Gabriel to Mary. “Her 
heart received me and she believed. J formed myself and entered 
her womb.” From the Apologists (so to Schmidt) we have the 
“positive proof for our passage” that since their time the repre- 
sentatives of the orthodox Church entertained the idea that the 
Logos is the principle of His own Incarnation.** If some early 
theologians introduce the Holy Ghost as principle of the Incarna- 
tion it is certain that this “Holy Ghost” is identical with “Logos.” 
Schmidt refers to a passage of St. Justin, who says expressly that 
the Pneuma and Dynamis of God in the narrative of the Incarna- 
tion mean “nothing else than the Logos, who is also the first-born 
of God.”** The testimony of the Epistola for the Incarnation 
implies, therefore, so Schmidt again, the identity of the Logos with 
the Pneuma, and is not a Gnostic theologoumenon, but represents 
a doctrine of orthodox believers.*® 

We are here confronted with the much disputed question about 
the relation between Christ and the Pneuma in the first Christian 
centuries and in the theology of St. Paul, which, in spite of the 
study of U. Holzmeister™’ stands in the center of discussion as 
much as ever. 


CaARIST AND THE PNEUMA ACCORDING TO CRITICISM 


It is a matter for criticism, of course, that, according to St. Paul’s 
teaching, Christ and Pneuma are identical. It may suffice to refer 
to the exposition of one of the most celebrated critics, Bousset, in 
his well-known book Kyrios Christos.* “In this,” so Bousset, 
“consists the peculiarity and characteristic of the Pauline Christology 
that he identifies the Kyrios Christos with the idea of the super- 
natural Pneuma.” True, this identification does not seem to be 


11 Gespriche Jesu, p. 286. 
12 7 


i ; 
18 Apol. I. 33. 
167. ¢., p. 293. 
172 Cor. iii. 17: Dominus autem Spiritus est, Innsbruck, 1908. 
18 Kyrios Christos, Gottingen, 1913. 
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carried out consistently. For, in the salutations of Paul’s Epistles 
the Spirit appears as an independent being beside Christ. “By 
fundamentally both ideas are identical and an essential difference 
does not exist.”’® Christ, a few years after His earthly career, has 
become an “abstraction” to the Christian community, He is the 
Pneuma, a supernatural power.” 


SouRCE OF THE CHRIST-PNEUMA DOCTRINE 


What is the source of this identification of Christ and the 
Pneuma? Bousset answers: 


1. It cannot be derived from the scene on the road to Damascus, 
where Christ appeared to St. Paul as a supernatural being, and 
which might, therefore, have produced the idea in St. Paul that 
Christ was a pneumatic being, a Pneuma. It must be considered 
that also the other Apostles experienced the supernatural glory of 
Christ without being led to the identification of Christ and the 
Pneuma. 


2. Neither could the Christ-Pneuma idea be derived from 
Christ, considered as the moral-religious personality which influ- 
enced the religious life of St. Paul. 

3. The idea of Christ as Pneuma cannot be understood if re- 
ferred to the historical Christ. It is to be derived from the exalted 
Christ. As such, He has become the principle of the new Christian 
life; 7. ¢., the Pneuma. It would be more correct to say that the 
concept of Christ as Pneuma developed in the Christian community 
which worshipped the exalted Christ as Kyrios.” 

It is evident that Bousset’s theory is developed on the basis of 
his own rationalism, in complete disregard of the documents of 
the New Testament. Christ is for him not the eternal Logos, as 
represented in the New Testament, but a creation of the religious 
community. The difficulties, however, surrounding the Christ- 
Pneuma question in St. Paul cannot be denied. They can be 
solved only by a thorough investigation of the term Pneuma with 
its various meanings,—e. g., divine power, divine grace, etc. But 

WL. ¢., p. MZ. 


207, ¢. 
21 Bousset, L. c., p. 143. 
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it is certain beyond doubt that already in the Synoptics the Pneuma 
par excellence is a divine person, distinguished from the Father 
and the Son. The classical passage in proof of this is the command 
to baptize: 

Matt. xxviii. 19: “Going therefore teach ye all nations, bap- 
tizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost.” (Cf. also John xiv. 26; 1 Cor. xii. 1 ff.; 1 Cor. ii. 
10; Acts xx. 28; Rom. viii. 26, etc.)*? 


CHRIST-PNEUMA IN EARLY ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE 


The difficulty is increased by the fact that in early Christian 
literature this modern identification of Logos and Pneuma was 
already in use; however, in a quite different sense from that of 
modern rationalism. Origen; e. g., calls Christ Pneuma, because 
as God He is a pure Spirit, or because He inspired the prophets.” 

Holzmeister mentions two reasons why Christ is called Pneuma 
by a number of early Fathers: 


1. Because He is the principle of the new supernatural life. 


2. Because of His divine nature, since the Logos as God is a 
pure Spirit.** 

But it must be kept in mind that by bestowing the title Pneuma 
on Christ the Fathers did not intend to deny the existence of the 
Third Person in the Blessed Trinity. This is, after all, the decisive 
factor in the controversy about the Christ-Pneuma question in the 
early Church. 


CHRIST AND PNEUMA IN THE EPISTOLA 


This is also the key to the solution of the Christ-Pneuma problem 
of the Epistola Apostolorum. We have to recall the solemn pro- 
fessio fidei of our document to realize the emphasis by which the 
Three distinct Persons of the Blessed Trinity are recognized: 
“This is the symbolum of our faith in the great Christendom, and 
this: in the Father, the ruler of the world, and in Jesus Christ, our 


22Cf. Lechler, Die Bibl. Lehre vom Hl. Geist, 1901-1904. Bertrams, Das 
Wesen des Geistes nach der Anschauung des Apostels Paulus, 1914. 

28 Cf. In Exod. hom. 12. Thren. 4, 20. 

mic, & £. 
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Saviour, and in the Holy Ghost, the Paraclete, etc.” To maintain, 
in the face of this passage, that the Epistola teaches the identity of 
Christ and the Holy Ghost is an absurdity. If Christ in the other 
passage of the Epistola is represented as saying: “TI will give you 


my Pneuma,” its meaning is immediately explained by 


the following words: “I will give you power that you may 
” This Pneuma is not the 
Holy Ghost of the former passage; 1. e., the Third Person of the 
Blessed Trinity, but the supernatural grace of Christ for His 
Apostles, the grace of prophecy. 


prophetize to them for life everlasting. 





THE SACRAMENT OF HOLY ORDERS 
By STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 


REQUISITES ON THE PART OF THE SUBJECT OF SACRED 
ORDINATION 


First tonsure and orders shall be conferred only on those who 
intend to ascend to the priesthood, and of whom one can reasonably 
expect that they will be worthy priests. 

A cleric who has received some orders and refuses to receive 
higher ones cannot be forced to do so by his bishop; neither can 
the Ordinary forbid the cleric the exercise of the orders he has 
received, unless he is under a canonical impediment, or there is, in 
the judgment of the bishop, another obstacle. 

A bishop shall not confer major orders on any candidate unless 
he is certain that the candidate is canonically fit; otherwise an 
Ordinary not only sins very grievously, but also exposes himself 
to the danger of cooperating in the sins of another (Canon 973). 

The Code plainly states that no one is to be admitted to the 
ranks of the clergy unless he possesses the necessary qualifications 
and the will and intention to be ordained a priest in due course 
of time. 

It seems to be certain that in the early centuries of the Church 
men served in the inferior orders for a lifetime; but for a number 
of centuries past it has been the custom in the Church to confer 
tonsure and minor orders only upon those who are qualified and 
intend to become priests. By reason of this law of the Code it is 
the duty of every candidate for ordination to manifest a serious 
intention to become a priest. Tonsure is not to be given to a 
student until after the commencement of the theological course, as 
Canon 976, Sec. 1, rules, when a student is mature enough to 
decide on his future career. 

If a seminarian has received the tonsure or some of the orders 


leading to the priesthood and he should refuse to receive any fur- 

ther orders, the bishop may not force him to do so. Canonists, 

prior to the publication of the Code, held that the bishop could, by 

canonical precept, oblige a subdeacon or deacon to be ordained 
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priest for reason of utility or necessity in the Church. The Code, 
however, generally and without exception forbids the bishop to 
force a man to receive higher orders. Many years ago, in 1829, 
the S. Penitentiary forbade a bishop to force or urge a man to 
receive sacred orders. A man who refuses to receive higher 
orders must be permitted to serve in the orders he has received, 
if there is no canonical impediment forbidding him to exercise 
inferior orders, unless there is, in the judgment of the bishop, a 
grave reason why he should not serve. The case contemplated 
here is of rare occurrence. In an actual instance, it would be 
rather difficult to determine what position such a cleric could hold. 
If he is in minor orders, he may return to the secular state of his 
own choice, advising the Ordinary of the step he takes (211, 2). 
If he is in major orders, he can be reduced to the state of a layman 
by rescript of the Holy See, but the obligation of celibacy remains. 
If a cleric, either in minor or major orders, does not wish to be 
ordained priest, but desires to serve the Church, the Ordinary 
should employ him in some useful Church service. 

Before the Ordinary confers major orders on a candidate, he 
must have positive proof that the candidate is canonically qualified. 
To act otherwise would be very great negligence in the duty of 
choosing good and useful men for the sacred ministry, and he 
would be responsible for the harm done to the Church and the 
souls of men, if he ordained unworthy men to positions of the 
greatest responsibility. The Code demands the existence of posi- 
tive reasons to prove, as far as human intelligence can judge in 
the matter, that a man is really qualified to be a capable and useful 
worker in the vineyard of the Lord. It follows, therefore, that 
whenever there is serious doubt in the mind of the rector of the 
seminary or others who are in a position to know whether or not 
a seminarian should be admitted to sacred orders, the candidate 
should be rejected. Often there may be nothing of a serious char- 
acter against a seminarian and yet his whole conduct may be such 
that those who have watched and studied his character are afraid 
to recommend him for sacred orders. It may amount to this: there 
is nothing of a serious character against him and nothing favor- 
able to be said of him. Evidently, such a man should not be 
admitted; for the Code demands more than that; namely, that the 
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bishop be morally certain, from positive proofs or reasons, that the 
man is of such a character that he will be a credit to the Church 
and a faithful worker in the house of God. 


SPECIAL REQUISITES OF CANDIDATES FOR Licir ORDINATION 


The following requisites are demanded of a candidate: 
1. Previous reception of Confirmation. 
2. Character or conduct corresponding to the order which he is 
to receive. 
Canonical age. 
Necessary education and knowledge. 
Reception of inferior orders. 
Observance of prescribed intervals between the various orders. 
Canonical title in major orders. 


In reference to episcopal consecration the law of Canon 331 is 


to be observed (974). 
Nonreception of Confirmation was considered an irregularity 


before the Code became law; under present legislation reception is 
merely called a requisite for ordination. The other requirements 
enumerated in the preceding Canon are specially dealt with in sub- 
sequent Canons of the Code. 


REQUISITE AGE FOR Mayor ORDERS 


Subdeaconship is not to be conferred before a candidate is 
twenty-one years of age; deaconship before he is twenty-two; 
priesthood before he is twenty-four years old (975). 

A candidate for subdeaconship has had to be twenty-one years 
of age from ancient times. In the Council of Vienne, in the year 
1311, the age was reduced to eighteen years; but the Council of 
Trent, in Session XXIII, chap. 12, de Reformatione, fixed the age 
at twenty-one years. For deaconship the law of the early centuries 
of the Church required the age of twenty-five, which Pope 
Clement V, in the Council of Vienne, reduced to twenty years. The 
Council of Trent afterwards changed the age to twenty-two; this 
has been the law ever since, and the Code confirms this requirement. 

The age demanded for priesthood was thirty years, from the 
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early ages of the Church. The reason given for this law by 
the first Councils of the Church was the example of Christ, who 
only began His public ministry at the age of thirty. In the eighth 
century priests were at times ordained before the age of thirty, 
when necessity demanded it, though the ancient law was still 
insisted upon by many of the provincial councils of that time. In 
the Third Lateran Council, in the year 1179, the age of twenty- 
five (7. e., when a candidate had passed his twenty-fourth year) 
was considered sufficient. The Council of Vienne, quoted above, 
established what was practically a universal practice; namely, to 
ordain candidates after they were past their twenty-fourth year. 
The Code retains the same law. Dispensation from the requisite 
age for major orders is reserved to the Holy See. 


CourRsES OF STUDY REQUIRED FOR THE VARIOUS ORDERS 


Neither seculars nor religious are to receive first tonsure before 
they have commenced the theological course. 

Though a candidate is of age, as required by Canon 975, sub- 
deaconship is not to be conferred until toward the end of the third 
year of theology; deaconship after the commencement of the 
fourth year, priesthood after the first semester of the fourth year. 

The theological course must not have been pursued privately, but 
in proper theological schools, and according to the plan of studies 
prescribed by Canon 1365 (Canon 976). 

The laws concerning the education and knowledge required of 
candidates for the various orders have changed from time to time, 
corresponding to the changes in the general educational standards 
of the centuries. At present a multiplicity of subjects are taught 
not only during the college course, but also in high schools and 
even in the elementary schools. It is considered necessary, for the 
general education of the youth of to-day, to give him a basic knowl- 
edge of all the great subjects of human science. Before a student 
is permitted to specialize in any particular branch of knowledge, 
he must have passed through not only the elementary school, but 
also through high school and college, or at least a few years of the 
college curriculum. This system of training or education has been 
criticized as inefficient, *-asmuch as it merely gives the student a 
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superficial knowledge of many subjects and a thorough knowledge 
of none. However, there can be no doubt that acquaintance with 
the fundamentals of the many sciences and their subject-matter 
broadens the mind and opens up a wide vista of the wonderful 
achievements of man. Though some of these studies may not be 
directly helpful from the viewpoint of the particular science or 
profession to which a student intends to devote himself, still the 
time seems to be well spent in the acquisition of a general idea of 
the great fields of human wisdom. 

Whatever may be said in favor of or against the present-day 
system of studies, it has become so firmly imbedded in modern 
civilization that one cannot ignore it. For this reason, the Church 
insists on a long preparatory schooling before philosophy and 
theology are studied in the seminary. Even where there is a minor 
seminary in the diocese, and the boy passes from elementary school 
into that seminary, the Church insists, in Canon 1364, that the 
studies be arranged to meet the cultural requirements in the par- 
ticular country in which the cleric is to serve God. For this reason 
it is the custom in the United States for a young man who intends 
to devote his life to the service of the Church to receive a complete 
high school and college education before taking up the studies 
peculiar to his calling. 

Tonsure was conferred during boyhood in ancient times, and 
though, by the common practice of more recent times, tonsure was 
ordinarily given only to students of the major seminary, there was 
no law like that of the present Code which orders the tonsure ‘ 
delayed until the student has begun the course in theology. The 
importance of the tonsure is apparent, when one considers that by it 
incardination into the clergy of the diocese is effected. 

Subdeaconship, which signifies irrevocable entrance into the cleri- 
cal state, is to be conferred only at the end of the third year of 
theology, provided the seminarian is at least twenty-one years of 
age. Deaconship is conferred a few months later, at the beginning 
of the fourth year of theology, and the priesthood about six months 
later, after the first semester of the fourth year of theology. 

The course in theology must be taken in the seminary, and the 
studies are to be arranged according to Canon 1365, which rules 
that the course in philosophy, together with the courses incident 
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to the study of philosophy, should consume two years. Concern. 
ing the theological course, which is to last four years, Canon 1365 
specifies the subjects which should be taught: dogma, morals, 
Sacred Scriptures, Church history, Canon Law, liturgy, sacred 
eloquence, ecclesiastical chant, pastoral theology, practice in preach. 
ing, and catechetical instruction. The Code, however, does not 
give a plan or schedule of classes, or the number of hours which 
are to be devoted to each subject. 


PRESCRIBED ORDER AND INTERVALS IN ORDINATIONS 


The various orders must be conferred in proper succession, so 
that the omission of any is absolutely forbidden (Canon 977). 

In, the ordinations the intervals of time between the orders is 
to be observed, during which periods the clerics shall, according 
to the bishop’s regulations, exercise the orders received. 


The interval between first tonsure and the first minor order 
(ostiariate), as well as that between the individual minor orders, is 


left to the discretion of the bishop. Between the last minor order 
and subdeaconship there must be one year’s interval, between sub- 
deaconship and deaconship, and between deaconship and priest- 
hood, at least three months, unless necessity or utility according 
to the needs of the diocese, in the bishop’s judgment, demands 
otherwise. 


Without special permission of the Roman Pontiff, minor orders 
and subdeaconship, or two major orders, may not be conferred 
upon a candidate on one and the same day; all contrary custom 
is condemned. It is not even permitted to confer tonsure and one 
of the minor orders, or all minor orders, on the same day (Canon 
978). 

The law ruling that intervals be observed between the various 
orders dates back to Pope Siricius (about 385) and Pope Zosimus 
(about 418). These intervals are for the first time called “«nter- 
stitia’ by Pope Gelasius (about 494), and this has become the 
technical term, which is employed by the Code. The Council of 
Trent determined the intervals between the various orders in de 
tail. The Code differs from the Council of Trent, fixing shorter in- 
tervals between subdeaconship and deaconship, and deaconship and 
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priesthood. The Council of Trent required a year to elapse be- 
tween the various major orders, while the Code has a three months’ 
interval. The change is due to the fact that the Code does not 
allow subdeaconship to be conferred until the end of the third year 


of theology. 

The bishop may dispense from required intervals, for reason of 
necessity or utility in the Church. He may not, however, dispense 
with the prescribed age and the requisite studies demanded of the 
candidates without an Apostolic indult. Furthermore, the bishop 
may not, without a special indult of the Holy See, confer a minor 
order and subdeaconship, nor two major orders, upon one candi- 
date on the same day. The bishop is also forbidden, though less 
severely, to give first tonsure and one of the minor orders to a 
candidate on the same day, or to confer all the minor orders on 
the same day. Inasmuch as the Code merely forbids to confer all 
minor~orders on the same day, it follows that when less than all 
four are given, the rule of the Code is not violated. Thus it would 
not be wrong to give the tonsure on one day, two minor orders on 
the following day, and the other two minor orders on the third day. 


CANONICAL TITLE 


For the secular clergy canonical title is the title of a benefice, or 
in default of a benefice, the patrimony or pension. 

The title by which one is ordained must be really certain for his 
whole life, and truly sufficient for his proper maintenance, according 
to the rules laid down by the Ordinaries for the various dioceses, 
and the conditions of time, and circumstances (Canon 979). 

If a cleric in major orders should happen to lose his title, he 
must provide himself with another, unless his bishop judges that 
his proper maintenance is provided for in another way. 

Persons who, without an Apostolic indult, have knowingly 
ordained, or allowed to be ordained to major orders, a subject who 
had no canonical title, must assume the obligation both for them- 
selves and for their successors, to furnish the cleric with proper 
sustenance, until other provision is made for his suitable 


maintenance. 
If a bishop ordained a candidate without a canonical ,title with 
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the agreement that the ordinandus would not ask for maintenance, 
the agreement is null and void (Canon 980). 

If there is none of the titles of ordination, spoken of in Canon 
979, Sec. I, it may be supplied by the title of “service of the dio. 
cese,” and in places subject to the Propaganda the candidate may 
be ordained under the “title of the mission,’ when the candidate 
must promise, under oath, to serve the diocese or the mission for- 
ever, subject to the authority of the local Ordinary. 

The Ordinary must give the priest whom he promoted to major 
orders under the title of the service of the diocese or the mission, 
a benefice or office or support sufficient for his suitable maintenance 
(Canon 981). 

For regulars canonical title is the solemn religious profession, 
which is called the “title of poverty.” 

For religious with perpetual simple vows, it is the title of “imensae 
communis,” or “congregationis,’ or a similar one, according to 
their constitutions. 





All other religious are, also in reference to the title, governed 
by the law for seculars (Canon 982). 

The foregoing Canons (979-982) deal with the canonical title 
which a candidate must have when he is about to be promoted to 
subdeaconship. The law of the Code is very plain and does not 
require much comment. The dignity of the Catholic priesthood 
demands that every man who is ordained have the necessary means 
for suitable maintenance. In the United States the titles of benefice, 
patrimony and pension are not, as a rule, available. The usual title 
for seculars is “service of the diocese.” The bishops in any diocese 
or country are prohibited, by Canon 969, to ordain more men than 
are necessary or useful for the service of the churches of the dio- 
cese. If this rule is observed, proper support will not be wanting 
to the priests who serve the Church; for Catholic people who ap- 
preciate their faith will gladly furnish the necessary means of suit- 
able maintenance to priests who devote their lives to the spiritual 
welfare of their people. In most places in the United States priests 
are well taken care of by the people. Difficulty is experienced in 
scattered districts where there are only a few Catholic families in 
a parish or mission extending over several square miles. Thank 
God, priests have been found willing to cope with this difficulty 
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and to content themselves with the bare necessaries of life—and 
may their example induce others bravely to follow the thorny path 
which the Saviour first trod to save the lost and scattered sheep. 
In recent times, many dioceses have set apart a fund from which 
the deficiency in the salary of priests in scattered districts of the 
diocese can be met. 

Canonical title in all religious communities of perpetual vows is 
based on the principle of the common life. All earnings, revenues 
and alms are put into the common treasury, and from it the needs 
of the individuals are supplied. Moreover, by perpetual vows the 
religious cleric severs the bond that connected him with his proper 
diocese in the world, and becomes incorporated into the religious 
community, which henceforth is responsible for his maintenance. 





PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTs 
By S. Louismet, O.S.B. 


The Rift in the Lute 


It not infrequently happens that a good, well-meaning, zealous, 
self-sacrificing priest, will spoil his work to a considerable extent, 
simply by one defect of character. Perhaps he does not see it, but 
others do; or he does not attach any importance to it; or he lacks 
the moral courage to acknowledge and correct it. Be this as it 
may, the result is the same. St. Francis de Sales warns us that 
it takes but one dead fly to spoil a whole pot of sweet-smelling 
ointment. A very tiny rift will render a lute useless even in the 
hands of the most skillful artist. No melodious music will he be 
able to coax out of that lute. 

One failing against which we priests have to be on our guard 
is that of temper. It prompts one to say or do, on the impulse of 
the moment, things which may give grievous offence and place the 


interests of souls in jeopardy. One may be very sorry afterwards, 
and go the length of offering humble apology, without being able 
to mend matters. Then, if allowed to go on unchecked, this defect 
may develop into a chronic disease of quite alarming proportions 
and become absolutely unmanageable. 


In the litanies of the saints we are made to offer up to the Divine 
Majesty this solemn supplication: “Ab ira et odio et omni mala 
voluntate, libera nos Domine.” Ira is the sudden, violent explosion 
of temper, terribly violent at times. Odium is the cold, persevering, 
cherished ill-feeling which reserves a time for revenge. Ommnis 
mala voluntas is the multiform variety of malicious acts in which 
an unforgiving, resentful spirit may be tempted to indulge. 


If any one is expected to be free from these evil traits of char- 
acter, certainly it is the priest. But it requires nothing less than 
the direct intervention of the Holy Spirit, by the operation of the 
gift of fortitude, to lift him up above his human weakness and 
make him capable of enduring, of forgiving and of loving what- 
ever may happen to try his patience. In this much is at stake for 
him: his own sanctification, his peace of mind, the success of his 
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ministry, the honor of the Church, possibly even the very salvation 
of his soul. 
_ Who can remember without a shudder the story of the priest 
Saprice, as related in the annals of the early Church? He had 
already confessed the faith and endured torture and received sen- 
tence of death. He was on his way to execution, no one doubting 
for a moment that in a very brief space he would receive the crown 
of martyrdom. Verily it did seem so, and the priest went exulting. 
Now as he was being led through the streets by the soldiers, a 
Christian, a simple layman with whom he had had a quarrel, came 
rushing forward and threw himself at his feet to beg his pardon 
and make his peace with him. But the priest refused to listen and 
pressed on. Dismayed but not discouraged, the poor Christian 
went around a street or two so as to find himself again with the 
cortége and renew his humble entreaty, but again the would-be 
martyr spurned him. This was not only unpriestly or un-Christian, 
but even inhuman. At a time when he was leaving this nether 
world for good, he ought to have risen above its petty rancors. 
And when we look at the matter from the Christian point of 
view, it must be owned that for a man whose ambition it was to 
offer to God the best kind of sacrifice after that of the Lamb, 
—namely, the sacrifice of his own life, he ought to have remem- 
bered the injunction of the Saviour to be, first of all, reconciled 
with his brother. The more so, that he upon whom he looked as 
his enemy was so no longer, since he was offering public repara- 
tion and begging to be forgiven. The words of St. Paul: “If I 
should have all faith so that I could remove mountains and have 
not charity, I am nothing . . . and if I should deliver my 
body to be burned and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing,” 
—these words, I say, received their confirmation in what happened 
in the end to that wretched priest. Having at the very place and 
moment of execution refused a third time to be reconciled with the 
Christian who was publicly humbling himself before him, he sud- 
denly felt all his courage vanish at the prospect of death, and 
apostatized. 


Is not this a terrible example of what a priest may ultimately 
come to, if he has not the courage to discipline himself into the 
virtues of meekness, patience and a forgiving spirit? He may 
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come to be rejected in the end by the merciful God and Saviour 
of the world, whose priest he is, and as such, bound more than 
any one to walk in His footsteps. Has not Jesus taught us to pray 
in this wise: “Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive them that 
trespass against us?” How many times does not the priest repeat 
this prayer every day in the divine office and in his private devo- 
tions? Shall we, then, take it, although he says these words he 
does not mean them? Well, given human weakness, it may even 
come to that, if we are not watchful. 

Am I rash in saying that as a rule we do not prize highly enough 
the virtues of patience and meekness, and do not keep our temper 
sufficiently under control? 

Impatience in the confessional, scolding sinners, almost aloud. 
Impatience in the pulpit, scowling around, using harsh, undignified 
language, inflicting severe rebukes upon evil-doers who generally 
are conspicuous by their absence, so that the shower of abuse falls 
only on the innocent who cannot help it. Scolding instead of 
preaching. Impatience while administering Baptism, because the 
little one happens to be noisy, or the godmother awkward. Impa- 
tience at funerals. Impatience in the sacristy; stormy scenes there, 
or at home, in the parlor, with callers, whatever be their errand. 
Impatience at the catechism class. Reciting the divine office con 
furore. Displaying temper at the altar and cuffing the servers; 
celebrating even the tremendous Sacrifice while one is all of a 
tremble and seething with feelings of resentment; allowing the 
hundred and one petty annoyances which uneducated parishioners 
may inflict on their priest, to sink deeply into the heart and fester 
there. Is this an overdrawn picture? I call it a schematic picture. 
But who has not met the priest to whom some of these features 
apply? “The Blindness of Dr. Gray” is a story many times acted 
by priests if only once told, with matchless talent, by Canon 
Sheehan. 

Nearly half a century ago it was my lot to live in Spain for a 
whole year with a good priest, exemplary in many ways, but who 
had a temper. He was ever descanti:.» .o me on the necessity of 
mildness, much after the fashion of the drunkard, who in his sober 
intervals, is always inveighing against the evil of drink. He used 
to tell me, after each fresh outburst: “Sabiniane”—(some Span- 
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iards give the sound of b to the letter v) “Sabiniane: parochus aut 
martyr aut damnatus.” He thought himself an angel of sweetness, 
a very martyr to the perverseness of his parishioners, but he was 
anything but that. Well, he did not die a martyr and I feel con- 
fident he is not “dammnatus” either, but indeed he may have had a 
very stiff purgatory; so, with my whole heart I say: “God rest 


his soul!” 

The parish priest who is by himself, who has everything to do 
single-handed on Sunday, has to be on his guard against outbursts 
of temper. Particularly is this the case on Sunday morning at his 
second Mass, as, on account of the long fast, there is a physical 
strain, making for irritability. It used to be so with me in my 
missionary days, and great was my inclination in the middle 
of my sermon to launch into some impromptu philippic, just to 
relieve my tense feelings. There was nothing to keep me from 
such a dangerous course but to have my sermon all cut and dry 
and well learned beforehand, and an adamant determination to keep 
exclusively to what I had set down. 

Not only must we be ready to suffer at the hands of our people 
but also, upon occasion, at the hands of those in authority. It 
must be allowed that high dignitaries in the Church of God and 
superiors of religious Orders make mistakes. It is too bad; but 
then they are men, not angels. “Posuisti homines super capita 
nostra.’ What is there for us to do when we happen to be the 
sufferers in consequence? A cynic might say: “Grin and bear it.” 
But, surely, we have better salve than this to put on our hurts. 
When you have done all you could to set the matter right and yet 
have failed, then look at the whole thing with the eyes of faith, 
and take it as from the hands of God. Say not “’Tis so-and-so 
who does that to me’; say: “It is God! God my heavenly Father, 
and He knows what He is doing. No doubt I needed this humilia- 
tion. I know if I take it well that it will make me a better Chris- 
tian, a better priest; it will help to make me fit for heaven, a well 
chiselled stone for the city of the living God. 


Tunsionibus, pressuris 
Expoliti lapides 

Suis coaptantur locis. 
Per manus artificis 
Disponuntur permansuri 
Sacris aedificiis. 
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At times, terrible human passions may be stirred up from the 
muddy depths of poor, fallen human nature, by the ill-advised act 
of some one in authority. Nothing will save the situation but a 
thoroughly Christian spirit of meekness and patience and love on 
the part of the harshly, unjustly treated subordinate. He ought to 
allow for such a contingency and not be scandalized or found un- 
prepared. Such things will happen occasionally. “And why not 
to me? Why should I be spared? Am I better than my brother? 
Am I less in need of what may turn to my greatest spiritual profit?” 

How sweetly solemn is the warning of old Ecclesiasticus: “Son, 
when thou comest to the service of God stand in justice and in fear 
and prepare thy soul for temptation. Humble thy heart and endure; 
incline thy ear and receive the word of understanding, and make 
not haste in the time of clouds. Wait on God with patience. ‘Join 
thyself to God and endure. ‘Take all that shall be brought upon 
thee, and in thy sorrow endure, and in thy humiliation keep pa- 
tience” (11. I-4). 

Here is a particularly good piece of advice: “Make not haste 
in the time of clouds,” or of fog or of a dark night. London folk 
have learned the necessity of moving slowly, cautiously, in a thick 
fog, whether they be on foot or in vehicles, and even with all possi- 
ble carefulness, accidents will occur. “In the time of clouds’; that 
is to say, in moments of passionate anger or resentment, when you 
are blinded by the fury of the tempest raging in your poor human 
heart and brain. ‘‘Make not haste”; it is not the time, for instance, 
to write a letter and send it hot-foot, or to make an irrevocable 
determination, or to give peremptory orders, or to speak freely, 
loudly, one’s own mind. No! What one has to do then is to bear 
patiently, say not a word, keep collected, pray for light and give 
oneself time to grow cool and quiet down. 

Do not write a hasty letter. Or, if you needs must write, were 
it but to relieve your pent-up feelings, do not send it, but allow the 
night to pass over it. Next morning you will have calmed down 
and been refreshed with the blessing of sleep. Then you will see 
things in a different light, and mayhap you will thank your stars 
that you did not forward a silly letter calculated to do irreparable 
injury to yourself and others. 

In the moment of passionate excitement say not a word; keep 
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your mouth shut tight. Do not unbosom yourself even to your 
confidential friend. If you open your mouth there is no telling 
what may leap out of it, and what harm may ensue. After all, it is 
but a question of restraining yourself from saying just one word; 


namely, the first. Only keep yourself from saying that one word 


and all will be well. For is it not evident that if you do not say 
the first word there will be no second or third one? Thus all possi- 
ble mischief will be nipped in the bud. How wise the old proverb: 
“Least said, soonest mended.” 

That this calls indeed for some self-restraint and a certain dis- 
play of the virtue and gift of fortitude, no one will deny. But 
that is precisely where the beauty comes in. Lion-tamers and 
tamers of wild horses take pride in their achievement, and well they 
may; for their victory is that of intelligence over brute force. But 
what shall we say of him who tames the wildest, the fiercest of wild 
and fierce things, the tongue, “that unquiet evil, full of deadly 
poison,” as St. James tells us? Whosoever can achieve such a feat, 
can be trusted to govern himself wisely in everything else. 

We have all met, at some time or other, the priest with a griev- 
ance, who like Achilles retires under his tent to brood over his 
wrongs, whilst the work he should be doing is left to other hands, 
or left undone. Perhaps he thinks he is not enough appreciated ; 
not receiving due recognition or praise. He wants to be “cracked 
up,” or coaxed, and “patted on the back” and told: “That’s a good 
boy!” The big baby! The testimony of his conscience and the 
hope, nay, certainty, of the divine reward are not enough for him. 

You have a grievance? Well, my friend, now is the time for 
you to show what there is in you; how much of the true spirit of 
Christianity you have imbibed. If you answer, not in words—you 
would never dare—but in your way of receiving this admonition: 
“Christianity be hanged! I cannot bear this and I will not: there!” 
Then, I say, there is nothing for it but that the Church must hang 
her head for shame at having such a priest, and Christ be again 
trampled under foot. 

I remember a rather ludicrous but very characteristic example 
of a man with a grievance. He was a monk, a discontented monk. 
He ceased to interest himself in all that was going on in the com- 
munity. Henceforth he did nothing but wash his handkerchiefs; 
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he used to take snuff and needed a good many. For years this was 
his only and perpetual occupation. A man well gifted, in the fullness 
of maturity who had done good work in the past and could have 
done better still, if only he would have overcome his resentment, 
I fancy him coming to his particular judgment and to our Lord’s 


question: “What have you done with yourself these many years?” 


answering : “Lord, I washed handkerchiefs !”’ 





CASUS MORALIS 
A Death Bed Marriage 


By J. A. McHvueu, O.P. 


Case. Father Gerard, assistant priest, is summoned to the bed- 
side of a sick man who is in danger of death, and who has a 
- Catholic wife and five children. From the sick man’s confession the 
priest learns that although married according to due canonical form 
in the Catholic Church, the man was never baptized, but had pre- 
tended to be a Catholic at the time of his marriage and ever since. 
The sick man now wishes to be received into the Catholic Church, 
and to have all else set right. 

Questions. 1. What does Canon law require for the validation 
of an invalid marriage? 

2. Has a priest the power to dispense the impediment of dis- 
parity of worship when there is danger of death? 

3. Does this power extend even to cases of marriage already 
contracted ? 

4. Must consent be renewed when the impediment to a valid 
marriage has been removed ? 

5. How should Father Gerard proceed in the present case? 

Solution. 1. A marriage may be invalid for any of the follow- 
ing reasons: a diriment impediment, defective consent or defective 
form. In the two latter cases what was wanting must be supplied; 
the defect in the consent must be removed, the omitted form must 
be supplied or, if one party is obstinate, a sanatio obtained. But 
when a marriage is null because of a diriment impediment of 
ecclesiastical law, the validation is effected either by cessation of 
the impediment or by dispensation. 


2. In danger of death the parish priest, the priest who assists at 
marriage without delegation, because the Ordinary, parish priest 
or delegate cannot be had (Canon 1098, 2), and the confessor can 
dispense from the impediment of disparity of worship under the 
following conditions: (a) the purpose of the dispensation must 
be to secure peace of conscience of one or both of the parties and 
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(if need be) the legitimation of offspring; (b) it must be impossible 
to approach the local Ordinary; (c) the usual guarantees for a 
mixed marriage must be given (Canon 1044). 


3. The power mentioned above extends not only to cases of 
marriages to be contracted, but also to cases of marriage already 
contracted. The Code makes no distinction between the two kinds 
of cases, and decisions of Roman Congregations show that no such 
distinction should be made. Hence the priests empowered to grant 
matrimonial dispensations in danger of death may grant those dis- 

ensations not only for cases where no marriage consent was given, 


as when the parties lived in concubinage, but also for cases where 
the external form of marriage was observed, but the effect was 
prevented by a hidden impediment of ecclesiastical law. In other 
words, in danger of death the priest may use the power of dispens- 
ing both for celebrating a new marriage and for validating an old 
one. 

4. If once mutual consent has been given to a contract, that 
consent remains in force until it is revoked. There may be no 
meeting of wills on account of an obstacle; ¢. g., an unfulfilled con- 
dition; but when the obstacle has been removed, there is nothing in 
the nature of things to keep the parties any longer apart and to 
hinder the agreement from becoming then and there effective. If 
only the natural law be considered, then, there would be no reason 
for requiring a renewal of consent, no matter how long a space of 
time had intervened between the original contract and the removal 
of the obstacle. What hitherto made the contract imperfect was not 
want of consent, but the presence of an obstacle; now the obstacle 
has disappeared and the consent becomes perfect. 

But what the natural law does not demand, the positive law may 
require. And so it is in the present instance. True internal con- 
sent may be supplied for in other contracts, but it is essential in 
marriage and cannot be supplied by any human power. Now there 
is good reason to suspect that the consent given in a marriage 
invalid by reason of impediment may have been defective from the 
very beginning or may have been revoked afterwards. Hence, to 
safeguard the validity of the sacrament, the Church has enacted 
that it does not suffice to remove the impediment; the consent must 
be renewed, and this under pain of nullity (Canon 1133). 
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5. Disparity of worship has invalidated the marriage of the 
couple. That impediment will disappear as soon as the dying man 
has been baptized, and hence there is no need of a dispensation. 
But that does not suffice for revalidation; the Church requires under 
pain of nullity that the party aware of the impediment renew his 


consent. 

Should the consent of the woman also be required? Canon 1135 
replies that the consent of the party ignorant of the impediment is 
not necessary, unless this party had revoked the marriage consent, 
or unless the impediment was public. Hence, if in spite of the 
general opinion that this marriage was valid, its nullity could be 
proved in open court by two or three reliable persons, both parties 
would now have to renew their consent in the presence of two wit- 
nesses. As to retractation of consent by the party ignorant of the 
impediment the presumption is always against it, especially in a case 
like the present, where that party is a Catholic and believes in the 
indissolubility of marriage. Even an unhappy domestic life does 
not overcome that presumption. However, if it were certain that 
the party ignorant of an impediment had revoked consent, then, of 
course, there could be no marriage, unless the renewal of consent 
was reciprocal; but if the impediment were occult (i. e., could not 
be juridically proven), the renewal need not be made before 
witnesses. 

Father Gerard should first baptize the dying man. He should 
then inform him of the nullity of his marriage and ask him to 
renew his consent. Since, from the facts of the case, the continu- 
ance of the woman’s consent can be taken for granted, we think 
this renewal can be made secretly and privately, without the pres- 
ence of the woman and witnesses, unless there is reason to suppose 
that the impediment is canonically public (Canon 1135). An in- 
ternal act of the sick man suffices for renewing his consent, but 
an external act is preferable. 

Since this revalidation was effected in the external forum and 
since it is desirable to have a record of it, Father Gerard ought to 
inform the Ordinary at once (Cf. Canon 1046). 





LITURGICAL NOTES FOR THE MONTH 


By the BENEDICTINE Monks oF BUCKFAsT ABBEY 


The Mass (Continued ) 


1. The Mass began at first, not with the Introit, as it does to- 
day, but with a lengthy litany, of which the only remaining trace 
is the Kyrie eleison. 

Standing in the middle of the altar, at the Low Mass, which is 
the one we are studying, the priest, alternately with his ministers 
or servers, invokes three times each of the Three Divine Persons, 
The Kyrie eleison, together with the Agios O Theos, etc., of Good 
Friday, bears witness to the fact that the whole of our Mass was 
in Greek, up to the third century, and even beyond. The invoca- 
tion itself occurs many times in our Holy Books, both those of the 
Old and the New Testaments, especially in the psalms; for instance, 
Ps. vi. 5, “Have mercy on me, O Lord, for I am weak”’; or, Matt. 
ix. 27, “Have mercy on us, O Son of David’; or Luke xvii. 13, 
“Jesus, Master, have mercy on us.” 

Its liturgical use began in the East, from whence it passed into 
the West about the sixth century. St. Benedict, when describing 
the order to be followed in the divine psalmody, speaks repeatedly 
of the Kyrie eleison. His testimony is of great value since he wrote 
in the early part of the sixth century: “sequatur . . . suppli- 
catio Litaniae, id est, ‘Kyrie eleison’” (Reg: St. Ben. ix). We 
recite this invocation in the original Greek in order to emphasize 
the unity of the Christian people; “ut unum ejus populum esse 
ostendamus, unumque Deum utrumque populum credere’’ (Alcuin, 
De div. Off. 40). 

Originally the litany consisted of a number of detailed prayers 
and petitions, called out or sung by a deacon, to each of which the — 
people, especially the children, answered, “Kyrie eleison.” Such is 
the custom of the Greek Church to this day. From the Peregri- 
natio Silviae we learn that a choir of boys sang the responses to 
the prayers of the deacon, “quorum voces sunt infinitae’’ ; that is, 
the invocation, Kyrie eleison, was repeated by them an indefinite 
number of times. 

When Rome and the Western Churches definitely adopted the 
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Kyrie, the preliminary, or detailed invocations were left out. Also, 
whereas the Greeks merely repeat Kyrie eleison, without distinc- 
tion, the Latin Church addresses its invocations to each Divine 
Person separately. St. Gregory the Great (590-604) comments 
on this difference between Rome and Constantinople: ‘We neither 
say, nor have said, Kyrie eleison, as it is said by the Greeks. For 
amongst the Greeks it is said together by all; with us it is said by 
clerics and answered by the people, and Christe eleison is said as 
many times, which is by no means the case among the Greeks. But 
in the daily Masses we leave out some things which are generally 
said: we only say Kyrie eletson and Christe eleison, that we should 
dwell rather longer on these words of prayer.” (Ep. ix. to John, 
Bp. of Syracuse; see Fortescue, p. 234.) 

The meaning of the holy Pontiff is that at Rome only the Kyrie 
is retained on ordinary days. On certain special occasions, how- 
ever; as, for instance, the Rogation Days, the full litany was 


retained. 
The litany, as has been said, marked the beginning of the Mass. 


We still see it in its ancient and full form in the liturgy of Holy 
Saturday and the Saturday before Whitsunday. There is no In- 
troit; the Kyrie with which the Mass begins is but the conclusion 
of the Litany of the Saints, which is its real beginning. 

According to Duchesne, the Litany of the Saints, as we now find 
it in our Roman Missal, preserves the ancient form of alternating 
prayers as used in the primitive Roman Church. It has undergone 
many alterations, especially in its opening section, which contains 
the invocations of the saints. But the concluding section, when 
we respond “Te rogamus audi nos” has a distinct flavor of an- 
tiquity, and bears a very close resemblance to some of the litany-like 
prayers of the Greek Church. Though we have no text older than 
the eighth century, it is probable that this litany is of much greater 
antiquity. (Duchesne, Origines du Culte chrétien, p. 157.) 

We may, then, attribute the introduction of the Kyrie as we now 
say it at Mass to St. Gregory, as does his biographer, John the 
Deacon. It is easy to see that, with the introduction of daily 
Mass, it was natural that the long litany, with its acclamations, 
or responses by the people, should come to be omitted in its entirety. 
Rome has always avoided extremes, and we know by experience 
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that mere length of prayers is not by any means synonymous with 
devotion. 

St. Benedict is no mean authority on liturgical questions. As 
we have seen above, he speaks of the “supplication of the Litany; 
that is, Kyrie eleison,” as of something that was not in any way 
new, or unusual, at his time. There are reasons for believing that 
the Kyrie was sung, or said, both at Mass and at the other sacred 
offices, already in the fourth century. In 529 the Synod of Vaison, 
in its 3rd canon, ordains the frequent repetition of the Kyrie. The 
Council bases its prescription on the general custom of the time: 
“Whereas both in the Apostolic See and in all the churches of the 
East, and throughout the provinces of Italy, a sweet and most 
salutary custom has grown up, that Kyrie eleison should be said 
very frequently, with much devotion and compunction, it. has 
pleased us that in all our churches this most holy practice should 
be introduced at Matins (the Night Office and Lauds) at Mass and 
at Vespers.” 

The Council ordains that Kyrie eleison should be said, or sung, 
frequentius; that is, often, even very often. The number is not 
specified, neither did St. Gregory determine the number of times 
each invocation was to be repeated; all he did was to ordain that 
the invocation should be said alternately by the priest, or deacon, 
and the people, and that mention should be made of the Second 
Person of the Trinity. 

The nine invocations are first met with in the eleventh century. 
Amalarius (9th century), speaks indeed of the invocation of the 
Three Divine Persons, but not of the number of the invocations. 
“Let the cantors say: Kyrie eleison, Lord, the Father, have mercy; 
Christe eleison, have mercy, thou who hast redeemed us by the 
blood; Kyrie eleison, Lord, the Holy Ghost, have mercy” (De ecel. 
off, iii. c. 6.) 

In the later Middle Ages the song Kyrie came to be “farced”; 
that is, interspersed with tropes. Tropes are words added to the 
text, by which its meaning is explained, or amplified. The Kyrie 
is generally sung to an elaborate melody, the voice, as it were, lin- 
gering on one syllable, or letter. So they fitted in tropes between 
the Kyrie and the concluding eleison, in such wise that a syllable 
of the trope was made to correspond to each note of the neums, 
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which were thus broken up into single notes. These tropes were all 
abolished when the Missal was reformed by Pius V, though we 
see traces of them in the titles of some of the Kyries in the official 
Vatican chant books. So, for instance, the Kyrie No. 1, for Pas- 
chal time, bears the sub-title “Lux et Origo,’ which words are 
simply the beginning of the tropes sung to this Kyrie. Or again; 
the Kyrie called Fons Bonitatis, which began thus: Kyrie fons 
bonitatis, a quo bona cuncta procedunt, eleison. 

“The Kyrie is said ‘junctis manibus.’ To fold the hands, or to 
extend them crosswise, has always been preéminently the Christian 
attitude of prayer. This external attitude of supplication to the 
triune God should be but the outward manifestation of the feelings 
of our hearts, as we repeat nine times, a prayer of which it has 
been well said that, by itself, it signifies, or typifies, all other pray- 
ers: Ommnes universales Ecclesiae preces significat.” (Rupert of 
Deutz, De div. off. T. 29.) 


GLORIA IN Excetsis DEo 


The hymn Gloria in excelsis Deo is said on all Sundays out of 
Septuagesima, Lent and Advent, on saints’ days, on all ferias dur- 
ing Paschal time, but not on the ferias during the other parts of the 
year. It is also said at solemn votive Masses, unless the color of 


the Mass is purple, but not at private votive Masses, except at the 
Mass of Our Lady in Sabbaio, because Saturday has long been re- 
garded as a minor feast of Our Blessed Lady. It is also recited 
at the Votive Mass of the Angels. The reason is obvious; for the 
Gloria is properly the “Hymnus Angelicus.” The angels intoned 
it first in the blessed midnight hour of Christ’s Nativity, then Holy 
Church took it up, added to it, and made it that perfect song of 
praise which gladdens and thrills our hearts, morning after morning. 

Yet for a long time the Gloria was not recited by the ordinary 
priest. It was the exclusive privilege of bishops to say the Gloria 
on Sundays and saints’ days, the ordinary priest being only allowed 
to say it on Easter Sunday. About the middle of the eleventh cen- 
tury, Berno of Reichenau complains of this restriction, and asks 
that priests, as well as bishops, should say the Gloria on all Sun- 
days and saints’ days, “ad augmentum laudis divinae.” This re- 
striction was withdrawn before the end of that century, for we learn 
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from Micrologus that, out of Advent, the Feast of the Holy Inno- 
cents and Septuagesima, priests and bishops alike recited the Gloria 
on all Sundays and feast days. 

It is certain that the Gloria comes to us from the East. It js 
a very old Greek chant, written in loose rhythm. The oldest docu- 
ments in which our hymn is found are the Constitutiones Apostoli- 
cae, b. vit; a work entitled De Virginitate, attributed, with good 
reason, to St. Athanasius, and the Codex Alexandrinus. In these 
documents our hymn is described as a morning prayer. Its author- 
ship is unknown; some would attribute its composition to St. Hilary 
of Poitiers. However, it seems scarcely credible that this great 
witness to the divinity of the Word should have used some of the 
expressions that we find in the original Greek text. What is more 
probable is that he heard the hymn during the years of his exile 
in Asia Minor, and translated it into Latin. The following is the 
text of the Apostolic Constitutions: 


“Gloria in excelsis Deo et in terra pax, m hominibus bona volun- 
tas, Laudamus te, hymnis celebramus te, benedicimus te, glori- 
ficamus te, adoramus te per magnum pontificem, te verum Deum, 
ingenitum unum, solum inaccessum, propter magnam gloriam tuam, 
Domine rex coelestis, Deus Pater omnipotens. Domine Deus, 
Pater Christi, Agni immaculati, qui tollit peccatum mundi: suscipe 
deprecationem nostram, qui sedes super Cherubim; quoniam tu 
solus sanctus, tu solus Dominus Jesu Christi, Det universae naturae 
creatae, regis nostri, per quem tibi gloria, honor et adoratio.” 


In this text the entire hymn is addressed to God the Father. The 
concluding clauses savor strongly of what is called “subordination- 
ism.” The entire hymn had been corrected when it was definitely 
adopted by both the Greek and Latin Churches. According to the 
Liber Pontificalis, Pope St. Telesphorus (138) ordered Masses to 
be said on the night of the Nativity of our Lord. He also ordered 
that the hymn Glorja in excelsis should then be sung, as it is in St. 
Luke’s Gospel. This means, probably, that only the opening sen- 
tences of the hymn were sung. So, if St. Hilary is really the au- 
thor, he only added the clauses beginning with “Laudamus te,” 
though, as we have observed above, it is far more likely that the 
holy Bishop of Poitiers only translated into Latin a hymn already 
popular in the East. 
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As we say, or sing, the Gloria at Mass, it naturally divides itself 
into three parts in which we successively render honor, and glory 
and thanksgiving to the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost. 
Thus our hymn is a perfect doxology, and is called the great 
doxology in contradistinction to the Gloria Patri, et Filio, et S poritus 
Sancto which is called the minor doxology. As Abbot Cabrol re- 
marks, most of the titles and invocations of the Gloria recur almost 
word for word in the most ancient liturgical prayers, when liturgi- 
cal language was at its very birth and in process of formation. To 
judge by the text, this hymn may date from the earliest ages of the 
Church. None of its formulas is out of harmony with the style of 
the most ancient authors, it contains no expression which might not 
have been written in the first, or second century. (“Liturgical 
Prayer,” p. IOI.) 

Some think that it is to the hymn Gloria in excelsis that Pliny 
alludes in his famous letter to Trajan, in which he informs his 
master that the Christians were wont to assemble early in the 
morning, “to sing a hymn to Christ as to their God.” 

In the Middle Ages the Gloria, like the Kyrie, was frequently 
“farced” ; that is, interspersed with tropes. This was especially the 
case in Masses or on feasts of Our Lady. It would appear that 
these tropes on the feasts of Our Lady were particularly popular, 
and not readily given up. This alone explains the rubric of our 
Missal, which runs thus: “Sic dicitur Gloria in excelsis, ETIAM IN 
Missts BEATAE Martek.” Here is the conclusion of the “farced” 
Gloria of Our Lady’s Mass: “Quoniam tu solus sanctus, MARIAM 
SANCTIFICANS, tu solus Dominus MARIAM GUBERNANS, tu solus 
Altissimus, MARIAM CORONANS.” 

One can only feel grateful that better taste should have restored 
to us the hymn of the angels in all its old-world simplicity and 
grandeur. It would be a most excellent practice, were we to make 
of the Gloria the habitual expression of our praise and adoration 
of the blessed Trinity. “Homo creatus est ut laudet.” Tt would be 
difficult to find a nobler expression of praise and worship than this 
sublime canticle, which contains the substance of our inspired Books, 
and is redolent of that wonderful spirit of prayer which was the 
peculiar gift of the early Church. 


(To be continued) 





ROMAN DOCUMENTS FOR THE MONTH 


Moru Proprio oF Pore Pius XI By WuHicH HE EsrTas.isugg 
THE Pious WoRK OF THE PROPAGATION OF THE FaItH 


On the occasion of the third centenary of the existence of the 
S. Congregation of Propaganda which occurs this year, His Holi- 
ness, Pope Pius XI, creates the world-wide Pious Work of the 
Propagation of the Faith for the benefit of the foreign missions, 
The Catholics of France, almost a century ago, organized such a 
society at Lyons, and through it have done marvellous work for 
the foreign missions. Now the Holy Father desires to make the 
society world-wide and enlist the cooperation of Catholics of all 
countries in one great organized body for the promotion of the 
foreign missions. 

The headquarters of the Pious Work are to be at the office of the 
S. Congregation of Propaganda and the secretary of the Congre- 
gation is to be president of the new organization. National councils 
are to be established by bishops in every nation, and where such a 
society for the aid of the foreign missions is already established, 
it is to be affiliated with the general organization. Representatives 
of the various national councils shall make up the general council 
at Rome, together with other officials to be appointed by the Holy 
See. The general council at the office of the Congregation shall 
handle all alms contributed by the associates of the Pious Work 
and distribute them to the various foreign missions, according to 
their needs, after discussion by the general council, The Acta 
Apostolicae Sedis of June 8, 1922, publish the general statutes 
according to which the Pious Work is to be organized. (Motu 
Proprio of Pope Pius XI, May 3, 1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIV, 
p. 321.) 


LETTER OF PoprE Pius XI To THE Rev. AUGUSTINE GEMELLI, 
O.F.M., Rector OF THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF MILAN 


The Holy Father congratulates the rector of the University on 
the great success which the newly established Catholic University 
has achieved in so short a time, in its material organization, as 
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well as in its intellectual and scientific work. The Supreme Pontiff 
urges the rector and professors to labor with all possible energy, in 
order to make the new University equal to the famous schools of 
the Middle Ages. A firm faith in God’s revealed truths and true 
loyalty to the authority of the Church must go hand in hand with 
profound and energetic study of human wisdom. If this is done, 
the Divine Author of all human intelligence and of all the mar- 
vellous things of the universe will lend His enlightening aid to a 
study pursued with the right intention and proper methods. For, 
the Vatican Council says, inasmuch as the arts and sciences emanate 
from God, the fountain of knowledge, so they lead directly to God, 
if, with God’s assistance, they are treated in the manner in which 
they should be. If there seems to be a contradiction between sci- 
ence and faith, it is due principally to the fact that the principles 
of faith are either not understood and explained according to the 
mind of the Church, or false and fantastic principles are taught as 
the demands of sound reason. (Letter of Pope Pius XI, April 22, 
1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIV, p. 339.) 


THE THIRD ORDER SCAPULAR OF THE TERTIARIES OF ST. FRANCIS 
AND OTHER THIRD ORDERS SECULAR May Not BE REPLACED 
BY A MEDAL 


The Holy See has been requested to grant the faculty to substi- 
tute a medal for the scapular of the Third Order of St. Francis 
and other Third Orders Secular. The Holy See declares that such 
scapulars may not be replaced by a medal. (S. Congregation of 
Religious, March 25, 1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIV, p. 353.) 


Last GospEL oF Hoty Mass Is TO BE THE GOSPEL, IN SOME 
Cases, OF FEASTS COMMEMORATED IN THE Mass 


According to the new rubrics of the Missal, when feasts which 
have a proper Gospel and are only commemorated, because a higher 
feast occurs on that day, the proper Gospel of these commemorated 
feasts is to be said at the end of the Mass, in place of the Gospel 
of St. John. If, however, a Sunday, privileged feria, vigil, octave 
day of the Epiphany, or a day within the octave of Easter or 
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Pentecost is commemorated in the Mass of the day, the last Gospel 
of these days is preferred. 

Now the Holy See was requested to point out which feasts have 
a so-called proper Gospel. They are the following: 

1. The feasts of our Lord, except the Mass of the Dedication 
of a church. 

2. The feasts of the Blessed Virgin, except the Mass of the 
Assumption. 

3. The feasts of the archangels and angels guardian. 

4. The feasts of St. Joseph and St. John the Baptist. 

5. The feasts of the twelve Apostles. 

6. The feasts of the Holy Innocents, St. Mary Magdalene, St. 
Martha, Commemoration of All Holy Supreme Pontiffs, and all 
votive Masses which are placed in the Missal primo loco; not, how- 
ever, the votive Masses ad diversa which begin with the Mass “pro 
eligendo Summo Pontifice.” (S. Congregation of Rites, April 29, 
1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIV, p. 356.) 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


Masses SAID WITH ADULTERATED WINE 


Question. For several months a priest offered daily Mass for special inten- 
tions, for which he received stipends, before discovering that the wine was 
adulterated. As the priest said Mass in good faith, and the Sacrifice of the 
Body and Blood was offered, since the bread was materia valida, will the priest 
have to make good those intentions? SACERDOS. 


Answer. A mistake of this kind is unfortunate, but it is wrong 
to say that the Holy Sacrifice was offered because of the conse- 
cration of the bread. There can be no Sacrifice of the Mass with- 
out the consecration of both bread and wine. A case of this kind 
brings out very forcibly the distinction in the Holy Eucharist be- 
tween the sacrament and the Sacrifice. 

It is practically common opinion among theologians that one 
species can be consecrated without the other, though it is a agry 
grievous sin when done intentionally. In the present case, it was 
merely an accident, and presumably the priest was not to blame. 
The obligation of saying the Masses for the stipends, however, has 
not been fulfilled. The priest’s good faith excuses him, indeed, 
from any sin, as far as the consecration of one species only is con- 
cerned, but it does not excuse him from complying with the obliga- 
tion he assumed to say the Masses for specified intentions. The 
hardship which the Law imposes in such cases is incident to all 
laws; they are liable to work hardships at times. Thus, for in- 
stance, if some person should steal the Mass stipends from the 
priest before he has said the Masses, or if the stipends should be lost 
by him, or if, on sending thetn to a fellow priest, they should be 
lost in the mail, the law nevertheless obliges the priest to say the 
Masses. 

If the loss is very great; for instance, if such a mistake had not 
been noticed for a year or more, and the priest is very poor, the 
Holy See could be requested to grant a release from the Mass 
obligations, though it is not readily granted. 


Can A DISPENSATION BE OBTAINED FROM BLESSING BAPTISMAL 
WATER ON THE VIGIL OF PENTECOST? 


Question. Many priests in small parishes do not have a single Baptism between 
Easter and Pentecost. in such a case it seems unnecessary to bless baptismal 
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water on Pentecost Saturday, as well as on Holy Saturday. Cannot the bishop 
give or obtain permission to bless baptismal water on Holy Saturday only, 
especially in small parishes? 

Cannot permission be obtained to omit or shorten the long prophecies on 
Holy Saturday and the vigil of Pentecost in small parishes? The divine office 
has been shortened, why not the prophecies? SACERDOS, 

Answer. . It is not very probable that an effort to obtain per- 
mission to bless baptismal water on Holy Saturday only would 
be successful. In the collection of decrees published by the S. Con- 
gregation of Propaganda, in 1907, there is a decision of the S, 
Congregation of Rites, April 13, 1874, which rules that in small 
parishes where there was a very ancient custom of blessing bap- 
tismal water on Holy Saturday only, the custom was not legiti- 
mate and was to be discontinued. 


The same answer would very likely have been given if it had been 
a question of eliminating the prophecies, which are part of the func- 
tions of the blessing of baptismal water. These ceremonies not only 
are very ancient, but also serve to perpetuate the memory of the early 
days of the Church, which the Holy See is anxious to preserve in the 
services, for,all future times. The case is very different in the matter 
of the divine office. Its form has never been the same for very long, 
being subject to changes very frequently, as its history shows. The 
sacred ceremonies and prayers surrounding Holy Mass and the 
ceremonies connected with it, such as the solemn blessing of baptis- 
mal water and the Baptism of the catechumens before the midnight 
Mass on Easter and Pentecost, are sacred rites which have always 
been held in great veneration by the Church, and changes in them 
are not favored. 


DISTRIBUTION OF Hoty COMMUNION DurRING Mass IMMEDIATELY 
AFTER THE CONSECRATION 


Question. It is the practice, in a certain parish, to administer Holy Com- 
munion to the faithful on Sunday immediately after the consecration. The 
following is the mode of procedure: 

Directly after the priest who is saying Mass at the high altar has conse- 
crated the sacred elements, another priest goes to the Lady altar, the Communion 
rails of which are a continuation of those of the high altar, and begins at once 
to distribute Holy Communion to the people, according to the rite of adminis- 
tration outside of Mass. The Blessed Sacrament is reserved, both at the high 
altar and at the Lady altar. Is this practice permissible and according to the 
laws of the Church? NeEo-SACERDOS. 
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Answer. The practice of giving Holy Communion during Mass 
immediately after the consecration is not correct, because it is direct- 
ly contrary to the rules of the Roman ritual, which direct that Holy 
Communion should be administered to the people immediately 
after the priest has consumed the Precious Blood. With the promo- 
tion of frequent Holy Communion there are, at least in the larger 
parishes, so many people receiving Holy Communion that it is 
almost impossible to finish Holy Mass in time to make room for 
those who come to the next Mass. For this reason, many churches 
have adopted the plan of having another priest distribute Holy 
Communion immediately after the consecration. Undoubtedly this 
method would not be satisfactory, even if it were in harmony with 
the rubrics; for it diverts the attention of the people from the prin- 
cipal act of worship, the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass itself, which is 
more important than the reception of Holy Communion. If the 
large parishes must have a Mass every hour, so as to permit all the 
parishioners to hear Mass, some bad consequences are inevitable. 
The services in that case cannot be longer than forty-five, or at most, 
fifty minutes. In this short time Holy Mass is to be said, Holy 
Communion distributed, the announcements and the Gospel to be 
read, and an instruction or short sermon to be given. Evidently, 
the time allowed for all this is too short. Hurried services suit the 
tastes of the people of to-day, but what will be the consequences? 

Keeping the Blessed Sacrament on two altars at the same time 
during the Masses on Sunday is not permissible, inasmuch as the 
purpose for which it is kept, namely, to distribute Holy Commun- 
ion while the people are attending Mass, is not in harmony with 
the rubrics. Otherwise occasionally keeping the Blessed Sacra- 
ment on two altars is not forbidden; for Canon 1208 only rules that 
it should not continually or habitually be kept on two altars at the 
same time. Thus, when the Blessed Sacrament is exposed during 
the Forty Hours’ Devotion, the ciborium for the Communion of 
the faithful should be kept at another altar, so as to leave the high 
altar undisturbed for the exposition. 


To Wuom BELONG BAPTISMAL, MARRIAGE AND FUNERAL OFFER- 
INGS WHEN ANOTHER PASTOR ATTENDS TO THESE SERVICES? 


Question. Would you please answer the following in the pages of THE 
HomiLetic AND PastorAL REeEvIEW: 





Tet peste ners pene ES 
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I have never yet found a priest who was sure in his opinion on bapiismal, 
marriage and funeral fees. We have no special regulations in our diocese on 
this subject, except that the fees, besides the salary, belong to the pastor. Now, 
excluding the case of assistant and pastor, which is the only one I ever found 
in books on this matter, what about the cases where I, as a neighboring pastor, 
“lawfully” perform Baptisms, funeral rites and marriages for people who belong 
to my neighbor, whether in my church or in his, whether with explicit permission 
or in case of necessity (Baptism), or with permission rationabiliter praesumpta 
(excepting marriage delegation) ; to whom do the fees belong? The Ne Temere 
decree seems to settle the marriage fee as the property of the pastor performing 
the ceremony of marriage, provided he lawfully attends. Does this ruling also 
apply to Baptism and funeral rites? If I bear the inconvenience of dropping 
my own work, cancelling other duties, to rush’ off to a distant hospital in my 
parish for the Baptism of a child from a neighboring parish miles away, or rush 
off twenty miles into farm country to attend a funeral or Baptism of my neigh- 
bor’s parishioner, who is absent (unavoidably), or put myself to some incon- 
venience to perform these rites in my own church for people who do not belong 
to me—all this with the explicit permission of the pastor, or rationabiliter prae- 
sumpta, or in a case of necessity—then, I ask, am I bound to return the fee 
received whether the parochus proprius requests or does not request same, 
whether I have expense, or whether I have none? PaROcHUS. 


Answer. By Canon 463, sec. 3, the rule is established that all 
offerings at parochial functions belong to the pastor, though the 


services or functions are performed by some one else. This rule of 
the Code is not very satisfactory in a number of cases. If that 
“other” of whom the Canon speaks is an assistant of the pastor, 
subject to his orders, it is easy to understand that the stole fees be- 
long to the pastor. But in cases like those referred to by our cor- 
respondent it is not so evident that the pastor is entitled to the 
offerings. 

If it were a case where another pastor had no right to act, or 
where he asked, as a favor, to be allowed to take the function, it 
is likewise just and fair that the proper pastor should not be deprived 
of the offering. In all other cases, however, where another pastor 
has performed the sacred rites and sacrificed his time and conven- 
ience in so doing, it would not be just or fair for the pastor to claim 
a right to the offerings. Possibly some one might object and say 
that the Code in Canon 463, sec. 3, uses the general te:ms “Ticet 
paroeciale aliquod officium ab alio fuerit expletum” and makes no 
distinction, whether the man performing the pastoral functions is an 
assistant or any other priest. Nevertheless, no man is obliged to 
render services gratuitously. If one at the request of another or 
with his consent does perform services for another, it is generally 
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understood in contract law that there is an implied promise to pay. 
If, then, the pastor is not considerate enough to say of his own ac- 
cord that the other pastor should keep the offering, he may keep it 
anyway, as recompense for services rendered. 


On the other. hand, if a priest asks a pastor to allow him to per- 
form a Baptism, marriage, etc., as a favor, or, in some cases, rea- 
sonably presumes that the pastor would grant him the favor, then 
naturally the priest who performs those services cannot claim any 
compensation for his services. For when one asks the favor of 
being allowed to do a service, it is certainly understood that he of- 
fers his services gratuitously. There seems to be an apparent ex- 
ception to these general rules in the case of assisting at marriages. 


In the “Ne Temere” decree the pastor who witnesses the mar- 
riage of a couple neither of whom belongs to his parish, he could 
not keep the offering, but would have to give it to the pastor who 
by law was entitled to witness the marriage. But, by the same de- 
cree, it is ruled that if a pastor marries two strangers with the per- 
mission of the Ordinary @f these people, or the permission of their 
pastor, the offering could be appropriated by him. The Code, in 
Canon 1097, sec. 3, retains the rule of the “Ne Temere” on this 
point. Does this upset what we said about asking a favor and then 
make the one who grants the favor pay by keeping the offering? 
No, the law does not contradict the common principles of justice 
and decency. The question of marriage is different from that of 
Baptism, funerals, etc. Each pastor in his own parish is the offi- 
cial witness of the marriages which take place in his parish and he 
assists in his own right, not by delegation, at all marriages, no mat- 
ter where the parties are domiciled. The pastor acts more in the 
nature of a notary public of the Church in the matter of the mar- 
riage contract. This may, perhaps, be the reason why both the 
“Ne Temere’ and the Code do not demand the return of the offer- 
ing if the pastor marries two strangers with the permission of the 
Ordinary or of the pastor. It seems, however, to be within the 
power of the Ordinary or the pastor, when granting permission, to 
grant it only under the condition that the offering be returned either 
to the bishop or to the pastor. 
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DIvINE OFFICE AND Mass oF A RELIGIOUS TEMPORARILY 
ENGAGED IN A SECULAR PARISH 


Question. If a religious priest with perpetual vows is sent to take care of 2 
secular parish for an indefinite length of time, and, while he is there, the patron 
feast of the church should happen to fall on a day where, in his own community 
the feast of a saint is kept with the rank of a double of the first class, how should 
such a priest arrange the divine office and the Mass? RELIGIosus, 


Answer. The general rule is that the religious priest follow 
the Ordo of his own community in reference to the divine office, 
while he is absent from the monastery. The fact that the time for 
which he is absent is not definitely determined, makes no difference, 
If, of course, a parish had been given over to the religious indefi- 
nitely, it can be considered as belonging to the religious community 
and both office and Mass in that church will be according to the 


calendar of the religious community. Otherwise, whenever the 
religious priest says Holy Mass outside a church of his Order or 
Congregation, he must follow the Ordo of the church where he says 
Mass. 

The patron feast of the church must be kept as a double of the 
first class with a common octave, and all priests who say Holy Mass 
in that church must arrange the Ordo accordingly; for, in the gen- 
eral Ordo for the diocese, the office is not arranged for the patron 
feasts of the individual churches. It may happen also that the 
patron saint of a church is not found at all in the Roman breviary. 
The office of the patron saint is not said during the octave, unless 
on some day there is only a simplex or a feria in the breviary. The 
psalms at all the hours in the office during the octave and also on 
the octave day are from the psalter, unless the patron feast be a 
feast of our Lord, the Blessed Virgin, the angels or Apostles, in 
which offices the psalms from the common at Matins and Lauds 
and from the Sunday at the other hours are used. The octave day 
is a duplex majus and has preference over all feasts, except doubles 
of the first and second class. These are some of the principal regu- 
lations concerning the office of the patron saint or titular of a 


church. 
STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 





finmiletic Part 
Sermon Material for the Month of Ortober 


SERMON MATTER FROM THE FATHERS 
By HucGu Pope, O.P., S.T.M. 


THE CREED 
The Twelfth Article 


“Life Everlasting.” 


. The Joys of Heaven. 

. Eternal Life—the Free Gift of God. 

. The Only Fitting Object of Our Desires. 

. Contempt of the World, the Key to Eternal Happiness. 
. God Alone Can Give Eternal Life. 


THE Joys oF HEAVEN 


6c 


‘He gave (to His Angels) a law, and it shall not pass away’ 
(Ps. cxlviii. 6). What kind of a precept, think you, did He give 
to the heavenly bodies and to His Angels? None save that they 
should praise Him. How happy are they whose one task it is to 
praise God! They neither sow nor reap, they work not at the mill 
nor do they cook; for tasks like those spring from need, and there 
there is no need. No one steals from them, no one robs them, no 
one cheats them; for those are deeds of wickedness, and there there 
is no wickedness. They deal no bread to the hungry, they do not 
clothe the naked, they do not succor the traveler, they do not visit 
the sick, nor patch up quarrels nor bury the dead; for those are 
the works of mercy, and there there is no misery which can pro- 
vide room for works of mercy. Oh, how happy are they! And do 
we realize we too shall be like that? Aye, let us sigh for that, sigh 
and groan for it. Yet what are we that we should get thither? We 
are only mortals, prostrate, abject, dust and ashes. Still He who 
made the promises is Almighty. If we look at ourselves only— 
what are we? If we look at Him, well He is God, He is Almighty. 
Cannot He make a man into an Angel when He made a man out 
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of nothing? Or can God possibly reckon little of men when He 
wished His Only-begotten Son to die for men? .. . ‘Christ died 
for the wicked’ says the Apostle (Rom. v. 6). He then who made _ 
a gift of His death for the wicked, what can He be keeping in re. 
serve for the just—if not His own Life?’ 


ETERNAL LIFE—THE FREE GIFT oF Gop 


“Let us consider eternal life, that Kingdom of Heaven which js 
Divinely prepared by faith for them that believe. Christ Himself 
tells us what He is going to say to them that are on His Right 
Hand: ‘Come ye blessed of My Father, receive ye the kingdom 
prepared for you from the beginning of the world.’ Now this it- 
self is a work of grace; for not only is a good life granted by grace 
to them that are justified, but so too is eternal life to them that are 
glorified due to grace. We gather this from St. Paul’s declaration: 
‘The wages of sin is death; but the grace of God is eternal life 
through Christ Jesus our Lord.’ Why does he say death is ‘wages’ 
but eternal life is ‘grace’? Because the former is paid, the latter 
simply indicated. When God pays He is punishing the evil deeds 
of a sinful man, things a man would never have done had he not 
turned his back on God. When, however, He makes us a present 
of eternal life He is only consummating in His glorifying a just 
man what He began in justifying a sinful man. This twofold grace 
—a good life, namely, and eternal life—are in Christ Jesus our 
Lord: ‘Of His fulness have we all received, and grace for grace, 
that is, the grace of eternal life added to the grace of a justification 
not due to us, so that the grace of justification may blot out all our 
demerits by benefits to which we had no claim, moreover, our real 
merits He confirms by daily assistance and to this is finally added as 
a reward the grace of glorification. Rightly is this termed ‘grace,’ 
for not only does God keep His gifts upon what were His gifts 
but this grace of a Divine reward therein given is so overwhelming 
that it incomparably and ineffably exceeds all merit although this 
latter is due fo a human good will and to human good deeds which 
in themselves are the gift of God.’ 


1St. Augustine, Enarr. in Ps. cxlviii. 6; P. L. xxxvi. 1941. 
2St. Fulgentius, ad Monimum, 1. 10. 
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Tue Onty Fittrnc Osject oF Our DEsIREs 


“One thing have I sought from the Lord, that will I seek for: 
that I may dwell in the house of the Lord all the days of my life’ 
(Ps. xxvi. 4). Brethren, what is it you yearn for, what do you re- 
joice in, what do you love? Surely only in what shews at least some 
spark of that same charity? Can the object of your desires be seen 
with the eyes? Can it be touched? Does its beauty make appeal to 
the eyes? The martyrs for instance: we love them intensely; when 
we keep their commemorations we are set on fire with love of them. 
Yet is it their mutilated limbs that we love? If you go by the eyes 
of the body, nothing could be more horrible; but if by the eyes of 
the soul, nothing more beautiful. What do you feel when you learn 
that a beautiful youth is a thief? You are horrified; yet it is not 
your bodily eyes that shrink, for if you appeal to them, they answer 
that a more graceful body could not be found nor one better pro- 
portioned; the fairness of his limbs and the charm of his com- 
plexion appeals to the eyes. And yet when you learn that he is a 
thief, your soul shrinks from him. Conversely; you see an old 
man bent double, leaning on a stick, scarce able to drag his limbs, 
his face furrowed with wrinkles; is there anything to gladden the 
eye in that? But you are told he is a good man; at once you love 
him and take him to yourself! Such, then, are the rewards, breth- 
ren, that are promised to us. These are the things you ought to love; 
this is the Kingdom you must yearn for, this is the Fatherland on 
which you should fix your gaze—if, that is, you wish to arrive at 
that with which our Lord came—Grace and Truth.’”* 


CONTEMPT OF THE WORLD, THE KEy TO ETERNAL HAPPINESS 


“Who would not despise his tiny cell when he sees a Senator de- 
spise his own marble palace? Who would not despise earthly things 
and take counsel with himself about acquiring a heavenly reward 
when he sees a Roman Consul despising things of earth and hasten- 
ing towards heaven? Of a truth we see fulfilled in you what the 
Prophet sang, ‘This change is from the right hand of the most High!’ 
(Ps. Ixxvi). For who else could have wrought this change in you 


8St. Augustine, Tract. iv. 21 in Joann., P. L. xxxv. 1405. 
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save He who knows how to govern and direct in accordance with His 
own immutable plans the order of mutable things? For that al] 
things according as occasion offers or causes combine should be 
changed for better or worse is part of His unchangeable plan who 
suffers no change from things better or worse. For there is nought 
in. Him that can change for the better nor tend to decay. He that 
is, always is; as He is, so He is; He has not within Himself whence 
He might not be, since He has not in Himself the power to be what 
He is not. And He that is such can look back to no beginning that 
was before Him, look forward to no end that shall close down upon 
Him; with Him time revolves not, place holds Him not, with the 
seasons He varies not. 

“There where He is, nought is wanting; for in Him is all; nor 
is ought superfluous, for apart from Him there is nought. Those, 
then, who through contempt of temporal things—wonderful though 
they be—pass to the love of Him, will in Him be filled in whom they 
can lack nothing; in Him secure, for with Him there is nought to 
fear; in Him truly and always glorious, for His true and everlast- 
ing glory is never taken away, nor lessened, nor increased. Who 
would not, for desire of that life, despise this present life? Who 
would not for joy at the abundance promised there shrink from the 
wealth of this fleeting world? Who would not for the joys of that 
Kingdom despise all earthly kingdoms? That life, then, I shall 
win too if here I deem myself dead to this present life; its wealth 
I shall then possess, if here I live poor in spirit; to the glories of 
that Kingdom I shall attain, if I truly cling in my heart to that 
humility which God our Teacher taught us!’’* 








Gop ALONE CAN GIVE ETERNAL LIFE 


“Happiness is no goddess, but God’s gift. To what God, then, 
save to the Bestower of happiness should we be dedicated, we who 
with true charity love eternal life where there is true and full hap- 
piness? Nor can we say that any one of the heathen gods is the 
bestower of happiness—those gods who receive so foul a worship and 
who, if they do not get this worship, are much more foully angry. 
... Yet he who cannot bestow happiness, how can he bestow eter- 





4St. Fulgentius, dd Theodorum, de Conversione, iv. 
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nal life? I mean that eternal life where there is happiness without 
end? For if the soul lives in eternal torments—those whereby the 
unclean spirits themselves are tormented—surely that is rather eter- 
nal death than eternal life. No greater nor worse death can there 
be than when death itself knows no death. But the very nature of 
the soul, forasmuch as it is created immortal, cannot exist without 
some sort of life; hence its supremest form of death is to be alienated 
from the life of God in eternal punishment. He then can alone be- 
stow eternal life, that is happiness without end, who can bestow 
true happiness.’”® 


~ 8 St, Augustine, De Civitate Dei, vi. 12; P. L. xii. 193. 
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SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Christ’s Divinity Taught to the World 
By H. Dunstan Pozzi, D.D., O.S.B. 


“What think you of Christ? whose son is he?” (Matt. xxti. 42) 


SYNOPSIS. I. The Pharisees’ answer to Christ's question was incomplete, 
A. The true reply was given by St. Peter. 
B. The Church reiterates his statement. 
II. Heresies have denied Christ’s perfect humanity and Divinity, 
A. The latter has been more commonly denied, and is 
to-day by 
I. Christian teachers. 
2. Avowed atheists. 
3. Ignorant and indifferent people. 
III, Encouragement is given us by Christ's triumph on Calvary. 
A. God’s power is behind all things, though 
1. He uses human instruments to convert the 
world. 
IV. Your mission is to teach Christ. 
A. Fulfill it by 
1. Intensifying your own faith. 
2. Making use of the infinite store of grace, to 
sanctify your own faith. 
3. Showing Christ’s virtues in your life. 
V. Each individual’s efforts are important. 
A, They secure harmony of profession and practice. 
B. There is a reward. 


I. If there be one sure and searching test of a man’s right to 
the title of Christian, it is to be found in this question : “What think 
you of Christ? whose son is he?” Our Lord put this question to 
the Pharisees, asking them what teaching they had found in the 
Scriptures concerning the Messias. Their answer touches His hu- 
man descent; for they say that He is David’s son. Then our Lord 
takes this answer and shows its inaccuracy and incompleteness by 
the honor that David, in his psalms, ascribes to the Messias—such 
honor as could not be paid by a father to one who was his son, 
and nothing more. ; 

The full and correct answer had been given already on another 
occasion, when our Lord put a similar question to His followers: 
“Who do you say that I am?” He who was to be the first infal- 
lible Pope unhesitatingly declared: “Thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the living God.” Of that answer there is no correction or quali- 
fication from our Lord’s lips, but a solemn and complete ratifica- 
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tion of it, as a revelation from on high, from God Himself: “Flesh 
and blood hath not revealed it to thee, but my Father who is in 
heaven.” (Matt. xvi. 16, 17.) 

As it was in the beginning, so it has been through the centuries 
in the history of the Christian religion, down to our own day. The 
teaching of our Lord has been proclaimed with unswerving fidelity 
by His Church, “Thou art Christ, the Son of the living God, born 
of the Father before all ages, true God of true God, incarnate by 
the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary, made flesh for us and for our 
salvation.” True God and true man—there is the full teaching. 

II. From the days when St. John wrote his Gospel against the 
Ebionites, down to the present day, the Church has had to state 
again and again this full truth, against those who would reject 
the completeness and perfection of Christ’s human nature, and 
those who deny His Divinity. This latter class has always been 
the more numerous, and in our own day the tendency is all in this 
direction. Men who claim to be leaders of religious thought, who 
pride themselves on the acuteness of their intellectual powers, while 
claiming the title of Christian, either deny our Lord’s Divinity al- 
together, or so whittle it away that the doctrine loses all its value. 
Others who are open unbelievers press a propaganda to undermine 
the faith of the people in the existence of God and, consequently, in 
the Incarnation of the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity. Most 
insidious and diabolical is their work at present, when they are poi- 
soning the minds of little children by teaching them a catechism 
which is entirely atheistic and contemptuous of the great truths of 
revelation. 

Apart from these two classes of the enemies of Christ’s Divinity 
there is another power at work on the side of the devil. It is 
the power of indifference and ignorance. Who shall number the 
multitude that know not Christ, or who have heard of Him but to 
whom He is nothing more than a name? In this, our Christian land, 
outside the Catholic schools, how many children are there who re- 
ceive adequate instruction in the doctrine of the Incarnation? And 
these children grow up and become heads of families, and so the 
number grows of those who know nothing of the lessons of God’s 
love for them shown in the feeble cry of the Child in the manger 


and in the voice of anguish and longing from the cross, “I thirst, 
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thirst for the souls of men.” These men and women walk the ways 
of the city and to them its churches speak but of altars raised to 
an unknown God. 

III. The thought of all this may tempt us to despond. But let 
us remember the darkness of Calvary, the crowds that were about 
that hill, men who were open enemies or who were quite ignorant 
of the fact that the world’s Redeemer was there, finishing His great 
work. The malefactor on that centre cross was, we know, God 
Himself, and the divine force lying hidden there was to scatter the 
powers of darkness and crush the spirits of evil. God’s power is 
infinite to-day, as it was then; but we must remember also that He 
uses the same means of doing His work now as in those times of 
the beginning of Christianity. God has decreed that human instru- 
ments are to be employed in communicating the treasure gained on 
Calvary to the souls of men. Men are to hear of Christ and to 
learn to love and serve Him, not by means of a private revelation 
from on high, speaking to them individually, but by and through 
their fellow men. 

Do you wish to do something to show your love for Jesus Christ 
by helping to stem the onrush of infidelity? If you do, become an 
apostle of Jesus Christ, proclaiming to the world that “this is the 
Christ, the Son of the living God.” This calling does not neces- 
sarily mean that you have to abandon home and family, factory 
and shop, or that you must cease to toil with hands and brain in 
fulfillment of the duties that rest on you already. For the many 
there is no call to retire to the seminary or cloister; this is the voca- 
tion of the few. No, the field of your labors as an apostle of Christ 
is precisely those surroundings and circumstances in which God has 
placed you. You need to change not your occupation, but your- 
self. If Christ is to be known to the world He must be seen in 
the faith and the Christ-like lives of His followers. They must 


bring His grace and winning personality to those who know Him 
not. 
IV. To teach this faith to others it must first be real and vivid 
in the life of the apostle. You must, by word and deed, intensify 
your faith in the Divinity of your Lord. Let it be a practice to 
make a strong act of faith every time you assist at Holy Mass. 
When the priest raises the Sacred Host at the elevation, use that 
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brief, indulgenced prayer, “My Lord and my God!” And when you 


sav it, think what it means, and mean what it says. Let every 


bowing of the head at the Holy Name, every genuflection before 
the Biessed Sacrament be not a merely mechanical act, but a delib- 
erate and loving profession of faith in Jesus Christ, true God and 
true Man. Thus, day by day, the faith in you will become stronger 
and give the firm foundation for the work of grace in your soul 
which will forward the cause of the Redeemer of the world. 

The greatest power in the world is the grace of God. That 
grace we know is infinite. An infinite price was paid for it, and 
there is at the command of the human race an inexhaustible sup- 
ply. What has this meant in your life? How have you used this 
great treasure in the interests of the Giver? Say to yourself: “I 
am on the side of Jesus Christ. I want to increase His influence 
in the world and to do this | must flood my own soul with His 
grace!” His grace must fill you; for that alone can bless man- 
kind and teach it to believe in Him. How does your life square 
with this need of increasing the grace of God in the world? He 
has not been wanting in supplying the means. The divine preroga- 
tive of forgiving sins He commits to human beings for your sake, 
and for your sake also He obeys His own sinful creatures when they, 
after due ordination, say the words: “This is My Body.” The 
supernatural life He gives and the means to safeguard and deepen 
that life. What is your practical belief in the sacraments? If you 
are on the side of Christ, your allegiance is only half-hearted when 
you say you believe in these means of bringing Him more and 
more into your life, and yet neglect to use confession and Com- 
munion. Are you of those who merely assist at Mass on Sunday 
for fear of the dreadful results of mortal sin? A low ideal, un- 
worthy of one who bears the name of Christian in these days, 
when the powers of evil are marshalled against our Captain, Christ. 

We must with all our hearts use, as often as we can, those means 
of grace, if we really want to do something for the cause of our 
Master. Christ must live again in us, our lives must be moulded 
by His divine hands, He must be our strength in cleansing this 
body and soul so full of the corruption of sin. He must teach us 
the lessons of meekness and humility, show us how His standard 
of purity and holiness is so far above the standard of people respect- 
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able according to the world’s ideal. He must fill us with that 
spirit of charity an self-sacrifice and prayer, which must of neces- 
sity exist in the soul of His true followers. All this He longs 
to do and will do if we will allow Him. This personal sanctificg- 
tion will make our lives living arguments for the Divinity of 
Christ, and as, when He walked through the streets of Jerusalem, 

power went out from Him and healed all, so if our lives are filled 
) with His spirit and we pass our days in His company, that same 
. power will act through us and we shall really be participating in 
| stemming the tide of infidelity that is sweeping away countless 
. 


je ee ism: 


souls to destructioti. 
V. Do not say, “of what avail are my small efforts in this 
mighty work?” The vast ocean, with its irresistible force, is made 
up of tiny drops of water. Behind us also is the all-powerful God 
working through us. Who shall measure the difference to the 
world in supernatural power, if all the single members of this 
parish set seriously before them this work of self-sanctification? 
Let the profession of your lips, “I believe in Jesus Christ, His 
only Son, our Lord,” be confirmed by your daily life. “Walk 
worthy of the vocation in which you are called” (Ephes. iv. 1). 
Then shall the words of Jesus Christ be fulfilled: “Every one that 
shall confess me before men, I will also confess him before my 
Father, who is in heaven” (Matt. x. 32). 


EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Rise and Fall of the Scribes 
By Joun H. Cratc, A.B. 


(if “And behold, some of the scribes said within themselves: He blasphemeth” 
| (Matt. ix. 3). 






SYNOPSIS. I. The Scribes of the Old Law. 
A. Their rise. 
B. Their fall. 
Il, The Scribes of no law. 
A. Their rise. 
B. Their fall. 
Conclusion: a plea for humility. 
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In our own times there are men who in many respects resemble 
the scribes spoken of in to-day’s Gospel. 
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The scribes were a class of men learned in the Holy Scriptures, 
and the authorized interpreters of the divine Law. Their profes- 
sion is said to date back to the time of Moses, to whom the 
Almighty gave the Ten Commandments on Mount Sinai, amidst 
the rumbling of thunder and the flash of lightning. 

Great fervor and zeal characterized the early history of these 
men. But as generation followed generation, since sons often 
succeeded to the office of their fathers, this first fervor was lost, 
owing to their inherited wealth, association with the Pharisees, 
but above all, to their pride of intellect. They exercised a mighty 
influence over the people. Their wealth, prestige and intellectual 
pride made of them men who would brook no contradiction, suffer 
no opposition or restraint. Before and during the time of our 
Saviour’s life on earth, they became recreant to their high calling 
as religious instructors and leaders of the people. They became 
actual perverts and of perversion Jesus accused them when He said: 
“Woe to you scribes, . . . because you go round about the sea 
and the land to make one proselyte; and when he is made, you 
make him the child of hell twofold more than yourselves” (Matt. 
xxiii. 15). 

To increase their already despotic sway, they foisted upon the 
people a system of observances, which they asserted came down 
as traditions from Moses and they insisted that these should be 
practised as the written Word, and for this Christ condemned them 
when He said: “You bind heavy and insupportable burdens, and 
lay them on men’s shoulders but with a finger of your own, you 
will not move them.” 

Their once brilliant minds became darkened. They became out- 
casts from God’s favors and like to the lightbearer and his followers, 
whom the archangel hurled from the heights of heaven to the 
depths of hell. 

From profound and pious interpreters of the divine Law, they 
became mere quibblers, ever debating, often the most frivolous of 
questions. For instance, they took seriously the questions: “‘is it 
permitted to eat an egg laid on the sabbath day?”; “is it permitted 
on the sabbath day to walk through freshly sown land, since one 
runs the risk of carrying off some grains with his feet, and con- 
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sequently of sowing them’’; “‘is it necessary to purify a house 
immediately when a mouse has-been seen running through it with 
some crumbs of bread?” To such unimportant arguments did the 
successors of those once mighty minds descend, while the hardness 
of their hearts led them to enact the greatest tragedy ever enacted, 
either in heaven or upon earth: the crucifixion of Jesus Christ, the 
Son of the living God. For, with the chief priests, they deceived 
and enraged the rabble against Jesus; they had Him apprehended, 
they sat in judgment upon Him and by the most infamously un- 
just trial ever recorded, condemned Him to death. 

They were hypocrites of the finished type. They loved to come 
hefore the people, to discourse learnedly, observe the Law literally; 
but they did these things, not for respect of the Law nor for love 
of the Law-giver, but that they might be seen and praised by men. 
And for this reason did Jesus liken them to “whited sepulchers, 
which outwardly appear to men beautiful, but within are full of 
dead men’s bones and of all filthiness” (Matt. xxiii. 27). 

And who are they of to-day, who may be likened to the scribes 
of old? They are men who in early manhood gave promise of 
being a power for good among their fellow men. In their youth 
they possessed strong minds in strong bodies. Their energy seemed 
exhaustless, their zeal for good unquestioned. They reached high 
places in the estimation of men. Nature endowed them wonder- 
fully, but alas, unfortunately for themselves and others, the sin 
by which the angels fell possessed and ruled their hearts. 

Their ambition to get ahead was boundless. The Holy Trinity 


of their youthful love was repudiated for the trinity of wealth, 


power and pleasure. 

Genius to such men is a curse rather than a blessing. Talent: 
to men who have not the good sense to regulate themselves is 
but a means of self-destruction. For like waters flowing from a 
limpid spring on the mountain side, which, if carefully channeled, 
would fertilize and transform an arid waste into a smiling garden; 
genius, if rightly directed, would ennoble its possessor and enrich 
the world. But were these waters let run their own wild course, 
instead of a smiling garden, there would result a wasted, ravaged 
land. 
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When a man begins to be puffed up, begins complacently to ad- 
mire his own supposed greatness, to persuade himself that he is the 
master mind, the especially chosen one, that he is the sum total of 
all perfections, then he has reached his end. The fall from his self- 
erected pedestal is so quick, so effectual, that to behold it makes 
one’s very eyes ache. 

For such a one nourishes within himself the very forces of his 
undoing. Conceit, self-complacency and pride are sins which clog 
the channels of divine grace. 

In all walks of life we find the scribes, proud of intellect, proud 
of the deadly sin of pride itself. Church history is replete with such 
characters,—men of mighty intellect gone wrong, through intellec- 
tual pride, resistance to God’s grace. From such have come heresy 
and schisms that tore innumerable souls from their loving and 
sorrowing mother, Holy Church. And this despite the warning 
of Jesus, who said to them as to the scribes of old, but in other 
words: “But he that shall scandalize one of these little ones that 
believe in me, it were better for him that a millstone should be 
hanged about his neck, and that he should be drowned in the depths 
of the sea’”’ (Matt. xviii. 16). 

In the world of science we know of men, proud of intellect, who 
refused, with contempt, the torch held out to them by the Church 
to light their way through the labyrinths of research and, as a 
result, were lost in its depths, only to emerge finally baffled, with 
eyes that would not see, a mind that would not comprehend. Of 
this Jesus warned them, when he said: “If thy eye be evil thy 
whole body shall be darksome. If then the light that is in thee be 
darkness; the darkness itself how great shall it be” (Matt. vi. 23). 

In the political world what harrowing sights have we not seen? 
Men raised to political eminence, whose sacred duty it was to pro- 
tect, cherish and sustain their fellow men, turned traitors, forgot 
God, despised humanity, plunged the world into wars, with their 
resultant famine and death. 

In the financial world, men have set up wealth as their god. 
Their purse-proud spirit ridicules Him who had not whereon-to lay 
His head. 


In the commercial world, in the sphere of labor, only too often 
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do we see leaders exploit their followers, soul and body, drive them 
to anarchy and crime. 

Yes, we have the scribes to-day as they were in the days of 
Christ. Proud, hard-hearted, relentless scribes, who seem to tri- 
umph to-day, as in the days when their like put Jesus to death. 
But they are only the blind leading the blind. Jesus shall humble 
them; but without repentance their humility shall profit them 
nothing; for an eternity of despair awaits them. 

As for us let us often recall the Gospel story of the humble pub- 
lican who went to the temple to pray: “Standing afar off, he would 
not so much as lift his eyes towards heaven, but struck his breast 
saying: ‘“O God, be merciful to me a sinner.” 


NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Courtship 


By R. Cookson 


And the Lord God said: “It is not good for a man to be alone: let us make 
him a helpmate like unto himself” (Gen. ti. 18). 


SYNOPSIS. I. The serious aspect of courtship. 

II. The choice of a husband. 
A. Undesirable qualities. 
B. Desirable qualities. 

III, The choice of a wife. 
A. Undesirable qualities, 
B. Desirable qualities. 

IV. Conclusion: Marriage should not be delayed. 


Critical moments enter into every life, and if in the lives of young 
people these periods are of less occurrence, none the less they are 
beset with greater gravity, while the consequences are‘of a more 
serious nature. 

The unknown sea of life upon which men and women entrust the 
frail vessel of an earthly career and human destiny is full of wild, 
engulfing storms and of countless hidden dangers; indeed the crisis 
in selecting a life partner supposes the advent of all the perils to 
which life is subject. This is a solemn and awftil truth, yet how 
many young people exercise more concern, consideration, delibera- 
tion and prudence in common, trivial occurrences of daily life than 
they do in selecting’ a life partner; thus it is that many bright 
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careers are blighted, many lives are wrecked, and many souls are 
lost. 

Married life is a state to which every one has a right to aspire, 
and it is a condition which God sanctions and blesses; therefore 
it is not to be frivolously sought for, or unreasonably to be shunned, 
because it is a sacrament. It is well not to forget this fact, and 
woe to them who do forget it. 

An Irish girl was once asked by a priest what was the best way 
of preparing for the Sacrament of Matrimony; and in reply she 
naively made answer: “A little courting, your reverence.” 

In speaking of this subject there is need for much common sense 
—and please note I am speaking of formal or godly company- 
keeping, not of that mischievous tomfoolery, so prevalent in these 
days, between boys and girls just beyond school age, which, be- 
sides imperilling their innocence, also fills their young minds with 
trash and nonsense that unfits and unsettles them for serious appli- 
cation to their work. On the other hand, let it be known to all 
parents that there is nothing sinful in their grown-up sons and 
daughters looking for a life partner; let it be known to young men 
and women that courting is nothing to be ashamed of; for it is a 
preparation for a great sacrament. Poets and artists weave so 
much rapture and beauty into love and courtship that many are 
carried away by its charm and thrill, and are swept off their feet 
by the swirl of coquetry, but before being carried away by the 
dreams, bewitchment and poetry of love, listen first of all to the 
dictates of common sense and the findings of sound judgment. 

A girl should consult her parents and ascertain if the young 
man with whom she intends to keep company, who spends his 
money on candy, flowers, dances, “joy-rides” and amusements, and 
who whispers sweet nothings and breathes sighs of love into her 
willing girlish ears, is fit and worthy to become a good husband, 
and really able to make her happy. 

Find out where the money will come from to pay for the furni- 
ture, rent and three meals a day; find out what kind of a working 
man he is; does he take a day off whenever he feéls inclined? . Find 
out about his habits; is he a spendthrift? does he-go with a fast 
set of irresponsible young men? does he waste his time on street 


corners? does he spend his weekly earnings on drink and dissipa- 
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tion? does he gamble? does he flirt? Watch his conduct at home, 
observe his behavior to his parents, brothers and sisters; for the 
young man who calls his mother the “old lady” will soon call his 
wife the “old girl.” The young man who misses Mass frequently 
on Sunday, who has a thousand and one excuses for not receiving 
the sacraments, who uses foul language, curses, swears, drinks and 
gambles, and who is too lazy to work, is not the man to make any 
girl happy, and no matter how stylishly he may dress, or how 
graceful he may be in dancing, such a one is not fit or worthy 
to marry any Catholic girl. 

A smooth talker, a well polished, well dressed and well groomed 
dandy, a graceful dancer, a popular sort of fellow who has an un- 
limited supply of chocolates, may, and frequently does make more 
impression upon many modern, silly, empty-headed and flighty girls, 
than would a god-fearing, serious-minded, well intentioned, sensible 
young man, who would never dream, much less think of proposing 
to any girl, until he was able to provide for his and her necessary 
wants, and be able to establish a home of his own. Let no girl 


foolishly and irretrievably throw away herself and her happiness 
upon any scheming, sweet-mouthed, good-for-nothing fellow; there- 


fore do not accept the attention or presents of every Tom, Dick or 
Harry who may come along; for if a girl is duped, bluffed and 
misled by any unworthy and unsavory scamp who may pester her, 
she will make the greatest mistake of her life, a mistake which can 
never be undone. 

A girl then should consult her father and mother with regard 
to the young man with whom she is to keep company; for they 
will be able to ascertain his real worth, his true color and character; 
at the same time, it is a girl’s duty to pray, wait and watch. I would 
have all girls make this their motto: “Fools rush in where angels 
fear to tread.” 

On the other hand a sensible, well meaning young man does not 
want a dressed-up doll or a bit of fluff for his wife; he does not 
want a girl who lives on chocolate, who is powdered and painted 
like a ballet girl, who haunts the Saturday night dance hall; no, 
he wants a girl who will keep his soul pure, make his life happy, 
his home happy and fit to live in. A girl, then, who seriously 
intends to marry should prepare herself properly and in good time, 
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hence she should know all details of household work; she should 
be able to cook, wash, sew and mend, and make the home clean, 
comfortable, and cheerful, and above all she should have some idea 
of economy and management. 

I heard of a young married girl who did not know whether 
linen should be blued before or after boiling. 

Only the other day I read of a young lady, who had taken her 
degree in this and that, and just eight weeks before she was 
married, it suddenly dawned on her that she ought to take some 
lessons in cooking—mind you, eight weeks before her marriage. 
Accordingly she asked her mother to give her lessons. When at 
length she had been married some time, she decided she would try 
her hand in cooking, so she made some cakes. What was her 
horror, sorrow and amazement when she found that Fido, the dog, 
had devoured them and—was poisoned. On returning home in the 
evening her husband was much perturbed and alarmed to find his 
dear wife in tears. Naturally he inquired the cause of the sorrow, 
and when she informed him what had happened, he consoled her 
by assuring her that they could get another dog. Perhaps she 
wanted another husband. 

I know of a young man who earns a very big wage every week, 
yet his family are always “hard up.” If the wage was doubled 
to-morrow they would still be “hard up,” because the wife has no 
idea of economy, of household affairs, and is always gossiping and 
wasting her time. 

Nowadays an idea is gaining ground amongst young folk that 
housework is degrading. Would to God I could banish that erro- 
neous idea from the minds of girls and young women. No work 
is degrading, for which a wife is fitted by an all-wise God. If it is 
degrading, then it was a disgrace for Mary, the Mother of God, 
to work in the home of Nazareth, it was a disgrace for your mother 
to work for you. The present age is an age of amusements; every- 
one is pleasure bent, and in consequence an impression is prevailing 
that marriage can be postponed indefinitely, provided that the young 
lady is taken to dances, parties and entertainments, and if one 
young man cannot afford all these expenses, she will have three or 
four young men on her “string,” who in turn can give her a jolly 
good time. Needless to add, she will take diligent care and all the 
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necessary precautions that her suitors do not get mixed up in their 
dates, for it would be mést awkward and decidedly embarrassing if 
two of her admirers called the same evening. Thus it happens that 
many modern light-headed girls indulge in long, frivolous, danger- 
ous and sinful courtship. 

No sensible person will expect a girl to marry a man after a few 


hours’ acquaintance, yet if a girl cannot read a man like a book at 
the end of twelve months, my advice is: close the book and put it 
on the shelf; for it will still be too deep after twelve years. 

Taking for granted that both parties are competent to assume the 
duties of married life, we think it advisable and desirable that they 
should marry as early as possible; hence when a bachelor of sixty 
persuades a girl of eighteen to become his wife, the world does not 
pass very complimentary remarks. Again, when an old maid or 
widow of fifty seeks to marry a lad of nineteen, the world enjoys 
a hearty laugh. 

Long drawn-out courtship is not only a dreadful waste of time, 
it is also a foolish waste of money; company-keeping is not to be 
regarded as a prank, pastime or picnic; therefore the wasting of 
one’s best years in flippant flirtation is a folly that no amount of 
regret will ever be able to make good. 

My conclusions are these: To the young lady I would say: do 
not cast your lot with the boy who is so lavish with his money, so 
lavish with his praise and flattery, who is so fond of taking you to 
dances and theatres, who is so noble, so brave, so charming, so 
lovely, and so like a hero in a modern novel. I say, do not cast 
your lot with him until you are sure he is dutiful to his God, to the 
practice of his religion and to his parents; if he does not fail in 
any of these respects, then, in God’s name, marry him; for he will 
make you happy. But if he is careless about any of these duties, 
then go down to the grave a spinster and a pauper rather than 
throw in your lot with one who is not true to his God, loyal to his 
religion and respectful to his parents. 

To the young man I would say: if you want a girl who will make 
you happy, who will be a good wife and a companion of whom you 
will never tire, do not judge a girl by the rings on her fingers, by 
the shape of her hat, by the powder and paint on her face, by her 
silk stockings and suede shoes, by her daring and extravagance in 
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dress. First and foremost find out if she is good at home, kind 
and considerate to her brothers and sisters, respectful to her mother, 
and above all, if she is a good, practical Catholic. If she is, then, 
in God’s name, marry her; yes I say, I repeat and I cry out: take 
her to God’s altar. If she is not, then do not marry a she-devil. 

In fine, young men and young women, I must needs remind you 
that you can run no concern without God. Therefore, courtship 


without God is sweethearting with the devil. Young men and 


young women, I must advise you not to waste your affection on 
any roaming Romeo or Juliet. Young men and young women, I 
charge you not to throw yourselves away on any worthless wretch 
or painted puppet. Young men and young women, I command you 
not to auction your souls, I command you not to barter your birth- 
right, your grand, noble and precious birthright, for a mess of 


pottage. 


TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Faith 
By M. S. SmirH 


“The father therefore knew, that it was at the same hour that Jesus said 
to him, thy son liveth; and himself believed, and his whole house” (John iv. 53). 


I, The meaning of faith. 
A. As taught by St. Paul. 
B. As taught by the Vatican Council, the catechism and 
St. Thomas. 
II. Faith is a gift of God. 
A. It is prized by the faithful because of its effects. 
B. It illumines reason. 
III. Faith alone will not justify. 
A. This truth was cast aside by the “reformers.” 
B. Faith must be the foundation of good works. 
1. It must be a living faith. 


“Credo.” Assisting at High Mass on Sundays or holydays of 
obligation, you hear the celebrant intoning this word, “credo,” 
to which he adds the words “in unum Deum,” then, in a lower 
voice, the other words of the Nicene Creed. 

“Credo,” I believe. Have you ever reflected on the satisfaction 
found in this expression? For the priest at the altar speaks not 
merely for himself, but for all within the reach of his voice,—nay, 
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for all members of Holy Church. The Mass is an act of public 
worship and, be it offered where it may, all participate in it, to a 
certain extent. It is fitting, therefore, that, having read or intoned 
the Gospel of the day, the celebrating priest should, in the name 
| of the faithful, proclaim belief in the part of the Gospel just read, 
| and in all the teachings of the Gospels as interpreted by Holy 
Church, an act of faith in the divine mysteries about to be enacted, 
and in all others proposed for man’s belief. 

“Credo,” I believe, the child of Holy Church says in daily recit- 
ing the Apostles’ Creed, and this belief the same child of Holy 
Church emphasizes in complying with his or her religious duties, 
even as in every moment of life, belief is proclaimed; for the life 
of a child of Holy Church is a life of faith. 

Belief in Him, our Lord demanded of all who, while He walked 
the earth, would participate in His blessings spiritual or temporal, 
and faith He asks of those who would become partakers of the 
graces merited on Calvary. Hence we wonder not when His 
Apostle says, “without faith it is impossible to please God” 
(Heb. xi. 6). Well, indeed, would it be for the world in this day 
of indifferentism, to use no harsher term, to take to heart this short 
but pregnant sentence of St. Paul. 

What is this faith, for which Abraham was lauded, which Jesus 
t demanded, and without which, the Apostle says, “it is impossible 
| to please God?” Let the same St. Paul answer that question. To 
: the Hebrews he writes: “Now, faith is the substance of things 
to be hoped for; the evidence of things that appear not” (Heb. 
| xi. 1). “The substance of things to be hoped for,”—that is, the 
: blessings for which we hope are, by faith, presented to us in the 
4 same reality as though actually possessed; while the “evidence of 
things that appear not,” through faith, is far more convincing than 

any other that might be presented to the mind; for it rests on God, 

the Infallible, who can neither deceive or be deceived. Hence, in 
i the catechism, faith is defined, “a divine virtue by which we firmly 
1 believe all that God has taught,” that is, all the truths revealed by 
| Him. Behold, then, the “substance” of which the Apostle speaks 
: and the “evidence” to which he refers: all truth—God, the author 
and the teacher; man, ennobling himself by assenting. 
From the words of the Apostle it is evident that the truths pre- 
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sented by faith for belief, though capable, to some extent, of verifica- 
tion through reason, are accepted, not from any evidence or con- 
viction that they themselves may present, but merely and solely on 
the authority of God, whose authoritative proposal gives them the 
virtue of actual possession; hence, “the substance of things hoped 
for,” even as God’s proposal is “the evidence of things that appear 
not.” For such faith the Apostle gives the reason; “for he that 
cometh to God must believe that he is, and is a rewarder to them 
that seek Him” (Heb. xi. 6). Then the Apostle gives examples of 
this faith, in recalling the Patriarchs and holy men of old, empha- 
sizing the faith of Noe, “who did all that which God commanded 
him,” and thus merited exemption from the fate that befell mankind 
in the universal deluge; and Abraham, who obeyed the command 
of his God, even though, “he went, not knowing whither he went” ; 
and, who, never doubting the promise of a great following, was 
prepared to sacrifice his only son, seemingly the only human hope 
of the promise becoming effective. 

Though the Apostle here both in word and by example speaks 
of that faith which demands belief in God as a remunerator, hence 
also in the immortality of the soul, as being capable of being re- 
munerated; he also demands faith in the Redeemer, consequently 
in the teachings of the Redeemer; that is, in His Church; for, in 
the opening chapter of the Epistle which we have been quoting 
(Hebrews), he writes, “God, who at sundry times and in divers 
manners, spoke in times past to the fathers by the prophets, last of 
all, in these days hath spoken to us by his Son, whom he hath ap- 
pointed heir of all things, by whom also he made the world” 
(Hebrews i. 1, 2). 

Here, then, we have the testimony of St. Paul regarding the 
necessity of faith, that faith above defined, of which the Vatican 
Council says, “Faith is a supernatural virtue by which we, with 
the inspiration and assistance of God’s grace, believe those things 
to be true which He has revealed, not on account of their intrinsic 
truth as made manifest by natural reasoning, but on the authority 
of God’s revelation, who neither can deceive nor be deceived.” Be- 
hold, then, if we may use the term, the very essence of faith, “the 
authority of God revealing,’ and you will understand why man 
not only believes, but how that belief is so firm that the child of 
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faith is never disturbed by doubt or by even the shadow of dis- 
belief, because, “the Son of God has given us understanding that 
we may know the true God, and may be in his true Son; this is 
the true God and life eternal” (1 John v. 20). The beloved dis- 
ciple here but repeats the words of the Master: “now this is eternal 
life: that they may know thee, the only true God and Jesus Christ, 
whom thou hast sent” (John xvii. 3). The knowledge of which 
both Master and disciple speak is that of faith, the beginning of 
salvation, and the foundation and root of all justification,” accord- 
ing to the Council of Trent. 


In the catechism this faith is defined as: “the divine virtue by 
which we believe all that God has taught,” and this definition 
suffices; for the searcher after truth has previously been taught that 
the revelation of God may be found in His Church, the custodian 
of all truth, whether of Scripture or tradition. Simple, perhaps, 
you may think this definition; yet, in effect, it contains the essence 
of the more philosophic definition of the Angel of the Schools, St. 
Thomas; viz., “faith is the act of the intellect, assenting to a divine 
truth, owing to the movement of the will, which in itself is moved 
by the grace of God.” It is, then, an act of man, an act by which 
he brings into use his two most wonderful faculties: his intellect, 
to illumine; and his will, to assent to that truth by the illumination 
proposed, the one by “the light of faith,” the other by the moving 
grace of God. The illuminating grace bestowed on the understand- 
ing and the moving grace granted the will, being supernatural, 
cannot be merited; hence faith is a gratuitous gift, yet a gift that 
will be bestowed; for God has said, “ask and you shall receive.” 
Remember that natural powers, no matter how exercised cannot 
exact supernatural rewards, hence by no man’s efforts may this gift 
be merited. 


Hence, St. Paul says, “by grace you are saved through faith, 
and that, not of yourselves, for it is a gift of God” (Eph. ii. 8). 
It is precisely because this truth is not recognized that we find to- 
day so much confusion outside the Church regarding faith and its 
concomitant virtues or effects. Man seemingly will not recognize 
the two orders under which he lives, the natural and the super- 
natural. On the contrary, so puffed up is he by what has been 
accomplished through the natural powers that he seems satisfied 
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with these, and will have no recourse to the supernatural. Remem- 
ber that what reason is in the natural order, faith is, according to 
a ‘certain analogy, in the supernatural order, and as the former 
raises man above all other earthly creatures, so faith makes him, in 
the language of St. Paul, “little less than the angels.” And as the 
one is essential for the proper enjoyment of natural happiness, so 
the other is required for the attainment of supernatural life. It is, 
then, the flower and glory of reason, for by it this noble faculty of 
man bows down in humble submission and obedience to God, in 
accepting the truths by Him, through His Church, proclaimed, thus 
promoting His honor and glory, wherefore, by St. John it is called 
“the victory which overcometh the world” (1 John v. 4). 

We see, then, with the eye of faith (the truths proposed for our 
belief) more clearly than through the power of reason, hence we 
must conclude, the sayings of many to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, that “there is no conflict between faith and reason” as each, 
in its proper element must be supreme. Reason, it is true, may 
present the motives of credence, which, in the last analysis are the 
authority of God; but reason cannot illumine the intellect or move 
the will to assent or dissent. Faith is above, not contrary to reason; 
hence may be called its complement. 

While we, thank God, say “Credo” not merely with the lips, but 
from the innermost depths of the heart, it may be well to ask: 
Have we living faith? for only such is conducive to salvation. 
Living faith; that which regulates daily life. ‘Not every one that 
sayeth to me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom; but he 
that doeth the will of My Father,” says our divine Lord (Matt. 
vii. 21). The will of the Father is the salvation of man, and who 
will deny that man must play an important part in working out 
his own salvation. True indeed, as we have already shown, man 
by his own natural faculties or by his own efforts cannot work out 
his eternal salvation; but nature aided by grace can perform works 
deserving supernatural reward, and the performance of such works 
flows from living faith, or as St. Paul puts it, “that faith that 
worketh by charity” (Gal. v. 4). This charity of which the 
Apostle speaks is “that love of God which makes us do His will in 
all things, love, indeed of God, who is our beginning and our 
ultimate end, our supernatural reward. Such faith is termed “liv- 
ing faith,” because it is “informed” by charity, or the love of God. 
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Of the necessity of living faith, St. James leaves us in no doubt: 
“as the body without the spirit is dead,’ he says, “so also faith 
without good works is dead” (James ii. 26). 

Recalling these positive declarations of Holy Writ, to which in- 
deed, many others both from the Old and New Testaments might 
be added, we feel constrained to say that the doctrine of justifica- 
tion from faith without good works, promulgated in the sixteenth 
century, must be rejected. To this add the fact that to-day those 
who so boastfully refer to the religious revolution of that same 
century have completely changed their belief, at least in practice, 
since they make the worship of humanity take the place of worship 
of the Deity, proclaim the doctrine of “works and no faith.” Now 
we do not accuse these people of infidelity, nor would we say they 
have not faith; in practicing humanitarianism they seem to have 
robbed religion of its supernatural character. | 

Then the cry was, “Believe; for faith alone justifies,” “Concu- 
piscence, an intrinsically evil disposition, from which death alone 
will free us, has so corrupted our natural faculties with its deadly 
poison, that our will has lost its freedom regarding works morally 
good and bad, and we are consequently condemned to commit sin 
in every action. Even what we consider good works are nothing 
but sin.” “As long as the sinner, with ‘the arm of faith,’ clings 
to Christ firmly, he is and ever will remain regenerated, pleasing 
to God, the child and heir of heaven.” While these and like sayings 
of that time might indicate the deep faith of the day, it must be 
remembered that the faith to which they referred was not “that 
firm belief in the truths of God believed; but the conviction that 
God, for the sake of Christ, will no longer impute to us our sins,” 
but will consider and treat us as if we were just and holy, although 
in our inner selves we remain as we were before; for this justifica- 
tion is but as an outward covering. 

To-day the emphasis is laid on works, not on works proceeding 
from grace, but those prompted by ideas of humanitarianism. 
Worthy, indeed, in themselves, but not deserving of supernatural 


reward; for they are not performed with that reward in view, and 
too often are performed without any thought of faith; hence while 
the old doctrine was “faith,” the new seems to be “works’’; one, 
indeed without any correlation to the other. Good works are neces- 
sary, it is true, but they must be works begotten of faith. 
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Man must attain his end by freely exerting himself in the pursuit 
of good and the avoidance of evil. That faith alone will not jus- 
tify is evident from the saying of St. James, “What shall it profit, 
my brethren, if a man say he hath faith but hath not works. Shall 
faith be able to save him?” (James ii. 14). Most emphatically he 
answers in the negative; for, “As the body without the spirit is 
dead; so also faith without good works is dead” (James ii. 26). 
Because this Apostle so conclusively proved the necessity of works 
begotten of faith, Luther cast his Epistle aside, calling it “an Epis- 
tle of straw.” 

Again, says the Apostle, “do you see that by works a man is 
justified; and not by faith only?” (ii. 24). The faith, then, de- 
manded must be a living faith, believing firmly all that God has 
taught, and showing that belief in living as a child of Holy Church. 
In living according to the precepts of Holy Church, you proclaim 
your faith to be a living faith. 


TWENTY-FIRST SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Hope 


By M. CoLuMBKILLE CLasBy 


“Brethren, be strengthened in the Lord, and in the might of his power” 
(Eph. vi. 10). 

“Now the God of hope fill you with all joy and peace in believing; that 
you may abound in hope and in the power of the Holy Ghost’ (Rom. xv. 13). 


SYNOPSIS. Introduction: Hope is a gift of God. 


I. Hope is a divine virtue. It is 
A. Promised to all. 
B. At the command of all. 
C. Received in Baptism. 
II. It is necessary, because it is 
A. A means of salvation. 
B. A command of God. 
III. Its benefits are: 
A. Spiritual, giving 
I. Courage in God’s service. 
2. Aid against temptation. 
B. Temporal, it makes life bearable. 
Conclusion: A. Practice this virtue by positive acts. 
B. Avoid despair and presumption. 
C. Keep the Commandments. 


What is hope? In the words of the Baltimore Catechism, “‘it is 
a divine. virtue by which we firmly trust that God will give us eter- 
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nal life and the means to obtain it.’ It is called a theological vir- 
tue, because its direct object is God. And it is called an infused 
virtue, because it is infused into our souls by the Holy Ghost. So 
it is something that we cannot merit. It is, in fact, a free gift of 
God’s liberality. 

Now this virtue of hope, which we receive for the first time in 
the Sacrament of Baptism, produces in our souls two things. One 
is a desire after God, and the other is a trust in God. First, it 
gives us a desire after God; that is to say, the grace of the virtue 
of hope so elevates our reason to an appreciation of God as our sole 
and chief good, that our will naturally seeks after Him. And sec- 
ond, it gives us a trust in God; that is to say, the virtue of hope 
gives us supernatural confidence in Him, who has promised us 
eternal life and the means to obtain it. Now, the basis of that 
supernatural confidence is the Word of God, made known to us 
through the Scriptures, and from Holy Scripture we know that 
God has promised us eternal life and the means thereto, and that 
He is faithful to His Word. 


We know, then, and believe that God has promised to every man 
eternal life. 


More than that, we know from Scripture that God has also prom- 
ised us the means to obtain it. “If- you will have life,” He says, 
“keep my Commandments.”’ And do not say, “I cannot keep the 
Commandments.” Without the grace of God, it may be impossi- 
ble, with His grace “the yoke is sweet and the burden light.” 
And again: “With God all things are possible.” And St. Paul 
says, “we are not sufficient to think anything ourselves, as of our- 
selves, but our sufficiency is from God.” 

Now, the necessary grace is always at our command. For, St. 
Paul-says: “the grace of God hath appeared to all men; instructing 
us, that . . . we should live godly in this world” (Titus ii. 
II, 12). “Whereby,” he adds, “he is able also to save for ever 
them that come to God by him; always living to make intercession 
for us” (Heb. vii. 25). 

We know, too, that God is faithful to His promises. True, the 
promise of eternal bliss can only be realized and fulfilled when this 
life is over. But the promise of the means must be fulfilled here 
on earth. Now, has God been faithful in this promise? Has He 
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actually provided us with the means of salvation? Holy Scripture 
says, “we were bought at a great price.” And Isaias says, “He was 
wounded for our iniquities, and He was bruised for our sins.”’ 
Wherefore did He die on the cross? Was it not that men through- 
out all ages might have a never-failing source of grace? He left 
us the Mass; He left us Himself in the Blessed Sacrament; He 
instituted the Sacraments, as infallible means of grace; and He 
even taught us how to pray. What a wonderful economy of grace! 
What a wonderful mystery of goodness and love! Surely He has 
been faithful to His promise. For He has provided us with 
abundant means of grace. Can we not say, then, in the beautiful 
words of David: “In thee have our fathers hoped, and thou hast 
delivered them. They cried to thee and they were saved; they 
trusted in thee, and were not confounded.” Let us, then, accord- 
ing to the exhortation of St. Paul, “hold fast to the confession of 
our hope without wavering (for he is faithful that hath promised)” 
(Heb. x. 23). 

Such then, my dear friends, is the nature of hope. It is a gift, 
therefore, of the Holy Ghost, by which we firmly trust that God 
will give us eternal life, and the means to obtain it. And this firm 
trust is founded on the promise of God, who is faithful to His 
Word. God, therefore, in the fullest sense is the end, the motive 
and the means of this supernatural virtue. 

Now, the next question is: What is the necessity of this virtue? 
And we say it is necessary; first, as an indispensable means of 
salvation, second, because God has commanded us to hope. That 
hope is an indispensable means of salvation is clear from Sacred 
Scripture. St. Paul says, “we are saved by hope. But hope that 
is seen, is not hope. For what a man seeth, why doth he hope for” 
(Rom. viii. 24). Here it is clearly a question of the virtue of hope. 
And he said, “we are saved by hope,” that is, through hope, by 
means of hope. Therefore he makes it an indispensable means of 
salvation. 

Reason itself tells us that hope is a necessary means of salvation. 
For without this virtue we cannot desire eternal bliss, which is the 
object of our hope. And if we do not desire the object, we will 
not fulfill the conditions necessary to obtain it, just as a man who 
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does not set his heart on wealth can never hope to be rich, and 
never will be rich, because he will not be ready to do those things 
which are necessary to accumulate wealth. 

Hope is necessary, also, because we are commanded to put our 
trust in God. For St. Paul tells his disciple, Timothy, “to charge 
the rich of the world not to be high-minded, nor to trust in the 
uncertainty of riches, but in the living God (who giveth us an 
abundance of all things to enjoy).” By “the rich of the world” 
St. Paul here means the self-sufficient of the world. And in this 
sense the inspired words are addressed to every one of us, com- 
manding us to trust in God, rather than in ourselves. But must 
we be commanded to hope in God, who gave us life and salvation? 
Must we be commanded to trust in Jesus, who died for our sins; 
in Him, who said to the thief on the cross, “this day thou shalt be - 
with me in paradise?” No, we trust Him, as children trust their 
father. We trust Him, because of Him it was written: “The 
bruised reed He will not crush; the smoking flax He does not 
quench.” “In Thee, O Lord, have I hoped; let me never be 
confounded.” 

By reason, then, of the necessity of this virtue in the spiritual and 
temporal life, we ought to be anxious and ready to cultivate it in 
our souls. But even were it not necessary, common selfish pru- 
dence should stir us to possess and cultivate such a blessed gift. 
To this end, let us consider briefly a few of the signal advantages 
of this virtue. 

First of all, it gives us courage and resolution in the service of 
God, whether it be the heroic service of an apostle, or the simple 
service of a Christian. Thus David, with the grace of hope, could 
say: “For though I should walk in the midst of the shadow 
of death, I will fear no evils, for thou art with me.” Then 
too, with the impassioned appeal of a man convinced, St. Paul 
asks: ‘Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? Shall 
tribulation? or distress? or famine? or nakedness? or danger? or 
persecution? or the sword?” (Rom. viii. 35). And with the cour- 
age inspired by the grace of God, he declares: “I am sure that 


neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, 
nor things present, nor things to come, nor might. Nor height, 
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nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate us from 
the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord” (Rom. viii. 
38, 39). This is the courage and determination in God’s service, 
my dear friends, that is born of simple and filial trust in God. And 
such was the confidence in God that gave St. Patrick courage to 
plant the cross on the hill of Tara. Such was the hope that forti- 
fied Columbkille in converting the Picts; and that nerved Francis 
Xavier to battle single-handed against the pagan terrors of the 
Indies. Yes, it was filial trust in the mercy and goodness of God 
that gave courage and resolution to every hero of the Church, mis- 
sionary, martyr, doctor and recluse. With such hope Agnes could 
defy a brutal emperor, and Joan of Arc could smile through the 
flames. With it St. Stephen could bless his tormentors and 
Lawrence could request more pain. This is the hope that we must 
ask for to-day. For it will give us also courage and resolution 
to persevere to the end. 

More than that; he who puts his trust in God will find it easy to 
overcome temptation. So in prophecy it was written of the 
Saviour: “Because he hoped in me I will deliver him; . . . he 
shall cry to me and I shall hear him” (Ps. xc. 14, 15). “Because 
he hoped in me,” says Isaias. It was hope, then, that sustained 
the Maker Himself in the hour of temptation. So, too; it is filial 
trust in God that will sustain us, when temptation comes. 

Witness the saints of God! What benign influence calmed the 
troubled soul of St. Joseph when he was tempted to put away Mary, 
his spouse? What heavenly inspiration soothed him, when the in- 
solent innkeeper turned him away? What strengthened him to 
overcome the temptations that the lonely stable and the silent night, 
and the human babe, gave rise to? It was hope that gave him joy 
and peace in believing that Jesus was God, and Mary was His 
Mother. Our Lord Himself, in a private revelation, told Blessed 
Margaret Mary that she overcame her temptation because she 
hoped in Him. St. Theresa attributed her victories to her firm 
trust in God. The Curé d’Ars fought and conquered the legions 
of hell, because he leaned on God “as on a strong warrior.” And 
it was trust in God that preserved intact the fragile vessel of 
chastity for Aloysius, and Stanislaus, and John Berchmans; and 
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that gave Monica grace to pray for Augustine, when the devil 
whispered it was useless. : 

Since it is impossible to retain any virtue without exercising it, 
the question for us is; how may we practice this virtue? And again, 
we have the words of the Master. “If you will have life,” He 
says, “keep my commandments.” In other words, lead a good, 
honest, Christian life, and you need not worry about the practice 
of this virtue. Because, remember, every time you get down on 
your knees to ask God to guide and help you; every time you kneel 
at the feet of the priest in the sacred tribunal; every time you 
receive Jesus in Holy Communion; and every time you hear Holy 
Mass, you make an act of hope in God. Living, then, as you should 
live, in the fear and love of God, you will always have that habitual 
confidence in Him, which is essentially exercising the virtue of 
hope. 

But that passive trust in God will not be enough in times of 
spiritual darkness, and temporal calamity. Then we must have 
the special grace that comes from positive acts of hope. To meet, 
therefore, greater trials, and to resist stronger temptations, we 
should accustom ourselves to make short little acts of hope every 
morning and night, so that when the danger is actually present we 
shall naturally turn to God, with the simple confidence of little 
children. 

In the practice of this virtue, however, we must be careful to 
avoid two extremes. One is as pernicious as the other; both are 
irrational and contradictory of the mercy and goodness of God. 
Presumption is false judgment, false hope, almost a tempting of 
God; and despair is false judgment by defect, an insult and injury 
to the goodness and mercy of God. It is Scylla on the one side, 
and Charybdis on the other. We must steer steadily between. 
And this we can do, very easily, if we fix our eye on the harbor, 
and keep Jesus at the helm. Say then with a Kempis: “To Thee 
I lift up mine eyes; in Thee, O my God, the Father of Mercies, 
I put my trust. Protect and defend the soul of Thy poor servant 
amidst so many dangers of this corruptible life, and direct him in 
the company of Thy grace, through the way of peace, to the 
country Of everlasting light. Amen” (III. 59). 
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PARABLE SERMONETTES FOR THE 
CHILDREN’S MASS 


By FREDERICK REUTER 


SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Gop’s INTERESTS AND Our INTERESTS 


My dear children, do you know that Jesus tells us to-day what 
He told the Jewish lawyer a long time ago: “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, and 
with thy whole mind.” God deserves to be loved for His own 
sake, because He is infinitely lovable Himself and very good to us. 
We must also love Him for our own sake; for without love of God 
it is impossible to do anything to gain heaven. Make up your 
mind right now to love God above all things and to show your love 
by doing His holy will in all things and by guarding against every 
fault. 

Who are those who love God with their lips only? Those boys 
and girls who pray without thinking; their minds are with their 
playmates, or their toys. Such children offer an insult to God, and 
consequently cannot expect any result from their prayers. Those 
who do not give their hearts to God, do not love Him. All those 
who are in mortal sin do not love God; they love their evil pas- 
sions; they tell a direct lie to God as often as they say: “My God, 
I love Thee.” God is not satisfied with a divided heart. To love 
God with our whole heart means to love God alone, and everything 
besides God, for God’s sake, and as He wills. Children, if you 
have an inordinate love for any person or thing, expel it from 
your heart, for your heart is a tabernacle in which God alone 
should dwell. 


Saint Francis of Paula had such great love of God in his heart 
that at the age of fifteen he left his poor home at Paula in Calabria 
to live as a hermit in a cave by the seacoast. After a while some 
companions gathered around him, and with them, in 1436, he 
founded the “Minims,” to show that they were the least of the 
monastic Orders. They observed a perpetual Lent, and never 
touched meat, fish, eggs or milk. Francis mortified himself con- 
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tinually. As his body withered, his faith and his love for God 
grew more powerful, and he “did all things in Him who strength- 
ened him.” He cured the sick, raised the dead, warded off 
plagues, expelled evil spirits, and brought sinners to penance, 
When the avaricious king, Ferdinand of Naples, offered him money 
for his monastery, Francis told him to give it back to his oppressed 
subjects, and softened his heart by causing blood to flow from the 
ill-gotten coin. 

There was one person who had calumniated the saint most 
shamefully. This person paid a visit to the saint, who received 
him very kindly. Giving him a seat by the fire, Saint Francis lis- 
tened to a long story of his own faults. Then he took some glowing 
coals from the fire, and closing his hands upon them, unburned, 
said, “Come, Antony, warm yourself; you are shivering for want 
of a little charity.” Antony, falling at the saint’s feet, asked his 
pardon, and then, having received his embrace, quitted him, to 
sound the praises of the saint for the rest of his life. 

Saint Francis often said that all creatures obey those who serve 
God with a perfect heart. 

When we love some one sincerely we often think of him. If, 
therefore, we truly love God, we frequently think of Him and raise 
our hearts to Him. It is not good for many of us to have our 
thoughts everywhere except with God; that we rise in the morning 
and lie down in the evening without thinking of God. You 
children occupy yourselves all day long with your companions, 
your toys and your meals. Some of you do not give God a thought. 
Even on Sundays and holydays you give way to distractions in 
church and during the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. Many of us 
treat God as a stranger. Our love of God is just like a tiny spark 
which is liable to be extinguished any moment. 

A father and mother were living with their two children on a 
desert island in the midst of the wide ocean, on which they had 
been shipwrecked. Roots and vegetables were their food; spring 
water was their drink, and a cavern in a rock their dwelling. 
Storms and tempests often raged fearfully on the island. 

One day four Moors landed on the island in a small boat. The 
parents were greatly delighted, and hoped now to be rescued from 
their sufferings. The boat was too small to take them all over 
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together to the adjoining land, so the father determined to risk the 
passage first. The mother and children wept, when he embarked 
in the frail wooden boat, and the four black men were to take him 
away. He said: “Weep not, it is a better land, and you will all 
follow soon.”’ When the little boat returned, and took away the 
mother, the children wept still more. She also said: “Weep 
not, in the better land we shall all meet again.” At last came the 
boat to take away the children. They drew near the land with 
fear and trembling. How delighted were they when their parents 
appeared on the shore, and led them into the shade of lofty palm 
trees, and refreshed them with milk and honey. 

“My dear children,’ said the father, “our voyage from the 
desert island to this beautiful country has a higher meaning. We 
are all destined to make a much longer journey to a much more 
beautiful country. The whole earth upon which we live resembles 
an island; this glorious land is an image for us, although only a 
faint one, of heaven. The voyage hither over a stormy sea is 
death; that little boat resembles the bier, upon which men in black 
garments shall sooner or later carry us. When the hour strikes 
for us, for myself, your mother or you to leave this world, be not 
afraid; for death is to pious men, who have loved God, and have 
done His will, nothing but a voyage to the better land. 

Children, as your soul will never die, so let your love never die; 
therefore shun every mortal sin, which is the death of love. Do 
all for the love of God, that you may become richer and richer in 
merits in this world, and hereafter receive in heaven the reward 
of all that love God. 


EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Gop Reapy TO FORGIVE 


The man sick of the palsy, my dear children, had reason to be of 
good heart when our Lord forgave him his sins. Palsy is indeed 
a great affliction; but the sins which had been on his conscience 
were a still greater evil. His sickness made his earthly life miser- 
able; but his sins, if he had died in them, would have brought 
eternal damnation upon him. What a great grace to receive for- 
giveness of his sins! The very moment Christ said to him: “Be 
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of good heart, son; thy sins are forgiven thee,” he was no longer a 
slave of Satan, but a child of God. 

As long as we are in full health and strength we are apt to for- 
get God, and live for our passions; but when God lays His hands 
on us, we open our eyes and see things in their true light. Our 
sins come before us. They show themselves in all their meanness 
and ugliness. So this poor man was oppressed by the weight of 


sin. It was a great blessing from a merciful God to become 


contrite. 

Saint Clare was the daughter of wealthy and noble parents; she 
was twice married, and her life, up to her conversion, was spent 
in the enjoyment of the riches and pleasures of the world. As she 
prayed in the Franciscan church at Rimini Our Lady appeared, sur- 
rounded by angels and saints. “What good are all the honors, all 
the fortune and the youth you enjoyed, since death has taken your 
husband from you?’ In a moment Clare saw the folly of her life, 
and her resolve was taken. A hair-shirt, sharp discipline,—these 
were to be hers in the future. A small cell, a board to sleep on, 
bread and herbs to eat,—for these she was to exchange the comforts 
and refinements of the world. To these penances she added an 
active zeal for good works. She served a community of Poor 
Clares as a lay sister. She would run messages for the poorest. 
She offered herself as a slave to ransom a criminal in the common 
prison of the town. 

Soon after her conversion St. Clare was often tempted to return 
to the ease of her former life; but she resisted every impulse of this 
kind by constant ejaculatory prayer and self-imposed penance. 
One day, having been tempted to some slight act of self-indulgence 
in eating, she searched with much trouble for a disgusting insect, 
and having found one, placed it in her mouth, saying, “Eat, glutton; 
eat, then, this dainty dish.” From that hour she never suffered 
another temptation with regard to food or drink. St. Clare well 
understood the text of Holy Scripture; “And when thou shalt seek 
the Lord thy God thou shalt find him; yet so if thou seek him with 
all thy heart and with all the affliction of thy soul.” 

Our heavenly Father is most ready to forgive us as soon as we 
are penitent. No matter how great sinners we may have been He 
forgets all as soon as we turn towards Him. The only conditions 
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are that we sincerely regret having sinned, and be resolved to sin 
no more. Then God will meet us more than half way. He will 
console us, He will call us by the most endearing names. We shall 
be His sons, and He will be a good Father to us. He will give us 
that peace of mind which the world cannot give. He will make 
our whole life happy. He will give us strength to bear most cheer- 
fully all the ills of life. 

Many years ago the town of Nottingham, in England, was 
visited with a thunderstorm, the effects of which were very disas- 
trous. The lower part of the town was flooded, and the poorer 
classes, who inhabited cellars, as well as many shopkeepers, suffered 
severely. Among those who sought shelter from the pitiless storm 
in Milton’s Head Public House was a young man, a lace-maker by 
trade. For some time he amused himself with ridiculing the fears 


of the company, but his language, which was most unbecoming, 
at last became impious and profane. He used the holy name of 
God in a most blasphemous manner and with bitter oaths, expressed 
a wish that a thunderbolt might come down and strike the company. 


Then, raising himself, he looked through the skylight over the room 
in which they were sitting, and, with profane gestures, defied the 
lightning. At that moment a vivid flash entered the room, and in 
an instant he was lying speechless on the floor. He was lifted up 
by the trembling bystanders, none of whom was injured, and laid ° 
down upon a couch. The first words he uttered on recovering his 
speech were: “God forgive me, a poor sinner.’”” He remained 
blind, however, and was removed to the hospital. God was ready 
to forgive even this blasphemer. 

Children, let us be animated with great fervor in the service of 
God. If any of you are in sin, and feel sin to be a burden, a heavy 
one, turn to God, pray for pardon, conceive a horror for sin, and 
resolve to lead good lives. 


NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
AMBASSADORS OF CHRIST 
The Jews gave no ear to the messengers of God; they even per- 


secuted them and put them to death. What God did for the salva- 
tion of the Jews, He also does for us, my dear children. He sends 
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His priests to preach the Gospel to all, believers and unbelievers. 
As in those days, so now many disregard the good work of the 
ambassadors of Christ; they give no ear to their admonitions, and 
they even persecute them and put them to death. 

Priests are the ambassadors of God. If we honor representa- 
tives of kings and emperors, how much more should we honor 
those who represent God amongst us. We should honor the repre- 
sentatives of God, because in doing their duty they act, not in their 
own name, but in the name and person of Christ. When they offer 
up the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, administer the sacraments, 
preach the Word of God, or bless the people, it is Christ Himself 
who acts in them. 

What man is able to express the power of the priest? Great was 
the power of Adam, who, as king of the universe commanded all 
its creatures. Great was the power of Moses, who with one word 
divided the waters of the sea. Great was the power of Josue, who 
said to the sun: “Move not,” and the sun stood still. Great is the 
power of kings who with their armies subjugate entire nations. 
But there are men who are still mightier, who have power not only 
over the body, but also over the soul of man, who have power not 
only over creatures, but even over the Creator Himself; they are 
the priests. 

Catholics at all times have shown great honor to the priests of 
the Catholic Church. St. Anthony honored priests so much that 
when he met them he got down on his knees before them, and 
would not rise until they had given him their blessing. St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi used to say that if he should meet a priest and an angel 
together, he would first salute the priest. This has always been 
the custom of all good Catholics. They honor priests; for they 
see in them, not frail men, but ambassadors and ministers of God. 
Thus you also must honor priests and treat them with respect. 

Saint Martin, the illustrious Bishop of Tours, being on a visit 
at the court of the Emperor Maximus, was invited, with the priest 
who accompanied him, to sit down to dinner at the emperor’s table. 
During the repast a cup of wine was poured out and presented to 
Maximus, who, wishing to do honor to the holy bishop, ordered 
the cup first to be handed to him, expecting that, when the latter 
had tasted the wine, he would return it. To his surprise, however, 
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and that of the whole court, Saint Martin, after he had drunk, 
passed the cup to his companion, the priest, as being the most ex- 
alted person in the assembly. Far from being displeased, Maximus 
applauded the action of the saint, acknowledging that, in the sight 
of God, who estimated things at their true value, the imperial is 
far inferior to the priestly dignity. 

Ah, my dear children, with what holy awe and profound rever- 
ence should we not regard the office of the priest! What respect, 
too, should we not show in our conduct towards him. The lips 
of the priest have the power to call down the Son of God upon 
the altar, and to open the gates of heaven to the penitent sinner. 
His hands are daily sanctified by the touch of the most pure and 
spotless Body of Jesus, which he holds and raises aloft, and carries 
in Holy Communion to the faithful, a privilege like that of Mary, 
to whom it was given to nurse and carry the divine Infant in her 
arms. 

A certain traveler happened, at nightfall, to reach the borders 
of a large forest, through which he was obliged to pass to reach 
his destination. Here he met a shepherd, who was leading his 
flocks home to the fold for the night. He inquired of him the way 
by which he might reach his destination in safety. “The way 
which leads to the town to which you are going,” he answered, 
“is long and dangerous, and it will be very difficult for me to 
point it out to you; for the forest is crossed by so many paths 
that it will be almost impossible for you to find the right one. 
There is indeed, one road, which is broad and easy to walk on, but 
instead of bringing you to your destination it will lead you to a 
terrible abyss into which many careless travelers have fallen and 
perished.” ‘What is that terrible abyss of which you speak?” said 
the stranger. “It is a steep and seemingly bottomless ravine, situ- 
ated at the other end of the forest. It contains wild beasts, one 
especially. We often find remains of unfortunate people whom it 
has devoured. I have stationed myself here at the entrance of the 
forest, through charity, to guide any one who may happen to enter 
it by this side. Follow me, therefore, if you wish to escape death.” 

Then carrying in one hand a lantern, he took in the other that of 
his companion, and during the remainder of the night they walked 


together through the forest. When morning dawned, they found 
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that they had reached the farther end of the wood without accident, 
It was only then that the traveler came to realize the extent of the 
favor that his guide had conferred upon him. 

Children, the traveler of whom I have spoken is yourself. The 
large forest is the world in which we live. The wild beasts are 
the enemies of our soul, and the terrible monster which destroys so 
many people is Satan himself. The abyss which the stranger 
escaped is hell, and the paths by which he was led to the end of his 
journey are those of piety, charity, justice and purity. The 
charitable guide is not only your guardian angel, but is, in a 
particular manner, the priest whom God has given you as your 
visible guide to instruct you in the way you should go, and to 
direct your feet in the paths of His Commandments, until you reach 
your home, the kingdom of Ged. Listen; my dear boys and girls, 
to the words of the priest, who is the representative of Jesus Christ, 
to reach safely your happy, eternal home. 


TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Goop EXAMPLE 


At the conclusion of to-day’s Gospel, my dear children, we read 
that not only the ruler, but also his whole house, believed in Jesus. 
If the ruler had not believed in Christ, those of his house would not 
have believed in the Son of God. The ruler gave a good example 
to his subjects. Children, if you are blessed with good parents 
who give you a good example there is no better training to become 
good Catholic men and women. Good example is the best teacher 
of good morals. 

If you see your parents pray very devoutly, diligently visit the 
church, and by their daily conduct show that they have the fear of 
God before their eyes, it will make a good impression upon you. 
That which is good will take root in the hearts of the young and 
will become almost a second nature. When you young people 
grow up, when hard knocks cross your path in the future, you will 
be so confirmed in virtue, that sin will not overcome you. Even 
if you should fall, you will soon rise; your conscience will give 
you no rest, but will urge you to reconcile yourselves with God as 
soon as possible. The Prophet Ezechias speaks of a wagon drawn 
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by four living beings; as these moved along, the wheels of the 
wagon turned round and followed. By this wagon we can under- 
stand a family; the parties that draw the wagon are the parents, 
but the wheels are the children. Now just as the wheels turned 
around and went in the same direction as the ones that drew the 
wagon, so children act according to the example of their parents. 
Saint Chrysostom says: “The works of the parents are the books 
from which children learn, the tongue and the lips of the parents, 
are as so many books, from which children are taught. 

There lived about the middle of the thirteenth century in Brittany, 
two pious Christians. God blessed their union by giving them a 
son, whom they called Joseph, whom they resolved to bring up 
in piety and in the knowledge of the law of God. The mother 
especially watched over liim and often said to him: “Joseph, you 
must be a saint.”” The child, hearing these words so often, said to 
his mother, one day: “Mother, what is a saint?” “A saint, my 
child, is one whom God has made to be forever with Him in heaven. 
A saint is one who loves God above all things, and His Son, Jesus 
Christ; one who keeps all the Commandments of God, that he may 
be with Jesus Christ in heaven.” The child used to listen to these 
lessons of his mother with hands folded, and his eyes fixed on hers, 
as if drinking in every word she said, and when she had ended, he 
used to say to her: “Mother, I must be a saint; I will love God 
with all my heart, and all my lifetime I will try to please Him.” 

His father’s lessons were also full of wisdom; “My child, your 
mother has taught you how to love God, I will teach you how to 
love your neighbor for God’s sake.” He would take his little 
Joseph on his missions of charity, and show him those outward 
deeds of virtue that mark the Christian before men, and make him 
glorify his Father who is in heaven, and thus the holy child grew 
up a saint. 

There was once a pious mother who had a son, whom she taught 
to love God. From his earliest years he followed the holy counsels 
she gave him, and grew up a model to all the young men around 
him. He frequently approached the sacraments, and there was 
every appearance that he would live and die a saint. Things went 
on in this hopeful way till he had reached his seventeenth year. All 
at once a change came over him. His piety seemed to melt slowly 
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away, and he no longer went to the sacraments as he used to. This 
change in his conduct was soon observed by his good mother. For 
a long time she tried very hard to find out what was the cause of 
this change. He never went with bad companions, and she never 
saw him read bad books. One day when she was more sorrowful 
than ever she went to see him in his room. “My dear child,” she 
said to him, “‘you must tell me what is the cause of this great change 
that I have noticed in you; you are not the same pious boy that 
you used to be. Tell me all about it.” 

The son did not speak. He hung his head and his face grew 
crimson with shame. His mother became more and more alarmed, 
and pressed him with the most endearing words. “Mother,” he 
began, “since you have asked me in this way, I will not hide any- 
thing from you; I will tell you all. I loved my religion dearly and 
I found my greatest delight in the practice of it. Now I have 
grown up, and I have begun to reflect. Look at my father; see 
how the world honors and esteems him. Oh, how much I would 
like to resemble him! Yet, he does not practice his religion. 
Surely I cannot do wrong in acting as he does. Now, my dearest 
mother, I have told you all.” 

The poor afflicted mother left her son, and flew at once to the 
room where her husband was. As soon as she entered she fell at 
his feet, crying out: “O, my husband, your son, your son,” and 
she fainted in his arms. Her husband, terrified at what had hap- 
pened, used every remedy to restore her to consciousness. When 
this was accomplished she sat down by his side, and in the midst 
of tears and sobs, told him all that her son had said to her. 
“Come with me,” he said. “I have ruined my boy, but I may yet 
save him.’ Saying these words he went down to his son’s room. 
“My childy’ he said, “it is indeed a hard thing for a father to go 
on his knees to his own son, but I will do it. Yes, my child, I am 
guilty of a great sin. I have not lost my faith. It is that cursed 
human respect that kept me from professing my faith openly. 
Thank God, it is not too late. Forgive me, my dear child, for my 
bad example. Who is your confessor. He shall also be mine.” 
Ever afterwards there was fervor in that family. 

My dear boys and girls, thank God from the bottom of your 
hearts if you have good parents. Pray constantly for them, so 
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that God may lighten their burdens and give them the strength to 
carry their crosses. 


TwENtTy-First SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


“Honesty Is tHE Best Po.icy” 


From to-day’s Gospel, my dear children, we learn that we must 
not only pay our debts, but also restore that which belongs to 
others. This is a sacred duty upon the fulfillment of which depends 
our eternal salvation. On the last day it will be shown that many 
souls have been condemned to hell because they did not make neces- 
sary restitution. When any one takes anything from us we cer- 
tainly do not wish him to keep what belongs to us; our desire is 
that he should restore the stolen property. We are bound to repair 
any injury we have done our fellow men. He who does not do so, 
sins against the law of God. Even the pagans considered theft a 
very mean vice. 

The law demands that we give and leave to every one his own. 
“Owe no man anything,” says St. Paul, “but to love one another.” 
This truth is clearly illustrated by an event in the life of St. Medard. 
A thief stole from the saint an ox that had a bell on its neck. He 
brought the ox home and put him in the stable; and although he 
moved not, the bell was continually ringing. When it began to 
get dark and the thief feared discovery, he filled the bell with hay, 
but in spite of this precaution it still rang.. What was he to do? 
He tore the bell from the ox, took the hammer out of it, and locked 
it up in a box; but it ceased not to ring; he buried it in the earth, 
but it continued to ring. Finally, full of fear, he returned the ox 
to St. Medard, when the bell ceased ringing. This ever-ringing 
bell, children, is justice, which demands restitution till it is 
satisfied. 

A Tartar officer, entering one of the gates of Peking, dropped 
his purse. A Chinese artisan, who was a good Christian, saw it, 
and followed the officer to the house he entered. ‘Who are you, 
and what do you want?” said the officer. “You dropped your purse 
just now; here it is.” “Why do you bring it here? don’t you know 
that the law allows you to keep things you find?” I know that, 
but I am a Christian, and my religion requires me to restore, if 
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possible, whatever I may find.” The reply aroused the curiosity of 
the officer; later he went to a Catholic missionary, and in time be- 
came a zealous Christian. 

Children, if you should ever become a servant in a house or work 
for any one in an office or a factory you are bound by the trust he 
puts in you. If certain goods are put in the servant’s charge he has 
the fullest confidence of the employer. Now the servant, seeing the 
confidence the master places in him, takes advantage of it to steal 
the money or do away with the goods for his own profit. A shop- 
keeper sends around one of his men, whom he considers trust- 
worthy, to collect a bill. The collector, however, is a rogue, who 
keeps some of the money, or, like the unjust steward in the Gospel, 
deducts a portion of the bill for the sake of a gift. A servant girl 
is sent by Ker mistress to purchase some goods. She does not go 
to the shop where she can make the best bargain, but where she is 
likely to receive a gift from the dealer in return for her trade, a 
bribe which her mistress will have to pay for in the increased charge 
made on the bill, or the inferior quality of the goods bought. 
Again, a man-servant is hired for a certain sum to work for a fixed 
time, or to perform certain duties. Instead of being diligent at 
his work, he wastes his time and neglects the duties he has promised 
to do, or does them in a very lazy manner. 

During the summer of the year 1856, in one of the most fashion- 
able parts of Paris, in the corner of a large doorway, there sat a 
poor woman selling flowers. Beside her was a little boy, her only 
child, aged about five years. She supported herself by selling 
flowers. A gentleman, attracted by the flowers in the basket, went 
near, and taking up one or two of the bouquets in his hand, looked 
at them, and then laid them down again, without noticing the wist- 
ful look and the two tears that were falling from the eyes of the 
poor woman. His daughter, however, saw them, and took in at a 
glance the state of affairs. Without pretending to observe the tear 
in the woman’s eyes, she silently let some money fall upon the head 
of the little boy who sat next to his mother, and hurried away 
to join her father. 

“Mother,” said the little boy, showing his mother a five-franc 
note he had picked up from the ground, “what is this?” ‘Where 
did you find that paper, my child,” asked the mother. “That young 
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lady let it fall as she was going away.” Immediately the poor 
woman rose up, and, running after the girl who had just left her, 
said to her, “Please, madam, you have lost some money,” at the 
same time handing her the bill she had in her hand. Pretending 
not to understand what she meant, the young lady told her to go 
away; but, as she still continued to follow them, the gentleman 
looked around, and seeing the bill the woman was holding in her 
hand, and hearing his daughter had dropped it, he took it from her 
and put it into his purse. His daughter spoke to him in a low voice 
for a few moments. What she said to him is not known, but the 
good man, again opening his purse, took out a hundred franc note 
which he gave to the poor woman, along with the bill she had 
received from his daughter, saying: “My daughter gave you five 
francs because you are poor; I now give you twenty times as much 
because you are honest. May God bless you.” Saying these words 
he went away leaving the poor flower-seller stupefied at the good 
fortune that had befallen her all on account of her honesty. 

My dear children, without restitution there is no forgiveness. 
No priest, no bishop, not even the Pope has the power to absolve 
you from sins against the seventh Commandment, as long as you 
do not make restitution or repair the damage done, provided that 
it is possible. The priest can now and then remit what one owes 
to God, as he is the agent of God in the confessional; for example, 
he can free the sinner of a vow, but not being the agent of the 
neighbor, and not holding his place, he can free no one from the 
duty of making restitution or repairing damage done. 

My dear boys and girls, beware of acquiring the property of 
others by theft, cheating or in any other unjust way. The prop- 
erty of others must be sacred to you. Do not take a penny that is 
not lawfully yours. Ill-gotten goods are a curse, and no blessing 
will ever rest upon them, either here or hereafter. Do not forget 
this. Be honest in your dealings; give and leave to every one.his 
own, that when the end comes you may die peacefully. 





Recent Publications 


Tractartus Canonico-Moralis De Sacramentis Juxta Codicem 
Juris Canonici. Vol. I. Auctore Felice M. Cappello, S.J. (Sump- 
tibus et Typis Petri Marietti, Taurinorun: Augustae.) 

This volume contains lectures on the sacraments delivered by the 
author as Professor in the Gregorian University. The matter is con- 
sidered, as the title declares, both from the canonical and the moral 
aspect, and the work is intended for seminarians as well as priests 
engaged in the ministry. The subjects treated are the sacraments in 
general, Baptism, Confirmation and the Eucharist. The excellent 
method of Sts. Thomas and Alphonsus, of preferring reason to 
authority when deciding between opinions, has been chosen by the 
author as his own, and these two illustrious Doctors he selects as his 
chief guides among theologians. 

As far as we have used this work we have found it clear, practical 
and thorough. The student will find useful developments which it is 
not easy to find elsewhere. One is somewhat at a loss, however, to 
explain the statement on page 151 that fasting before Confirmation is 
neither of precept or of counsel, either for the subject or for the 
minister. Again, on page 183, the author says that one may transfer 
the entire value of his satisfactions to others. Would it not be better 
to qualify this assertion, since, as St. Thomas teaches, the medicinal 
value of satisfactory works is inalienable? On page 37 the impres- 
sion is given that the teaching regarding the sufficiency of an external 
intention in the administration of the sacraments originated in the 
sixteenth century with Ambrose Catharinus. This, of course, was not 
the case, since the same opinion was held several centuries before the 
illustrious theologian of the Council of Trent. 

In view of the general excellence of Fr. Cappello’s present volume 
we hope the distinguished author will soon publish a similar treatise 
on the remaining sacraments. +. A a 


The Church and Her Members. By George H. Bishop. 
(Benziger Bros., New York.) 12mo. pp. 84. 


Few priests have the natural talent of the late Father Furness, 
C.SS.R., for imparting the truths of our holy Faith successfully to 
children. It is difficult for most men to forget the words of the class- 
room, and also to understand the point of view of children. And yet, 
perhaps, there is no phase of pastoral life more important than the 
proper instruction of the young, since they are to be the backbone of 
the Church in the future. Anything, therefore, that will help the 
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priest to impart Christian teaching successfully to the children must 
prove highly welcome. Now, the author of the present small booklet 
understands the child mind thoroughly; he knows just exactly what 
interests children, and what appeals to them most strongly. Without 
trying to imitate their manner of talking, or talking down to them, 
he knows how to use words and turn phrases in such a way that the 
sublime truths of our Faith become as plain to them as their youth 
permits. 

In the present valuable little work he tries to make the little ones 
understand what a Church is, how the Catholic Church originated, 
what its powers and its work are, and what are our duties toward it. 
On the very first page he gives perhaps the finest example of his 
method of instruction, when he compares the Church to a society or 
union, or one of the cooperative stores, to which many a child is sent 
on an errand by its mother. But this is not the only happy comparison 
that he has hit upon in these pages. The book simply abounds with 
them, and they contribute in no small degree to its excellence. We 
wish it a wide circulation. 



















Life’s Lessons. By Edward F. Garesché, S.J. (Benziger Bros., 
New York.) 8vo. pp. 192. 

With astonishing fecundity Father Garesché is pouring out his 
volumes of practical talks on religious topics for the average Catholic. 
Without any pretense at loftiness of speech or profundity of thought, 
but with a homeliness of illustration and a directness that do not miss 
the mark, he discusses those subjects which come up frequently in 
every one’s life. 

In the present volume we have a good sample of Father Garesché 
at his best. He illustrates his teaching by the use of figures of speech 
within the compass of all his readers. He seizes upon the common 
things of every-day life, with which we are.all familiar, and by means 
of an analogy drives home some great spiritual truth. He does not 
hold out impossible standards of sanctity, which would only serve to 
discourage beginners in the spiritual life, but by making piety possible 
and attractive, does much to spread his teaching in circles too often 
closed against this kind of exhortation. All in all, these practical little 
books of Father Garesché have their best recommendation in the wide 
circulation which they have gained. 


_ 


Denys the Dreamer. By Katherine Tynon Hinkson. (Benziger 
Bros., New York.) 8vo. pp. 250. 

It is always a literary event when one of this author’s novels ap- 
pears; for long ago she established a reputation for herself which has 
not diminished with the passing of the years and her ever-increasing 
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output. Gifted with the deep tenderness and vivid imagination of the 
Celt, her stories go straight home to the heart. Her dialogues are 
always sprightly and interesting, and interspersed with irrepressible 
Irish humor, as one would expect. Her plots are evolved so naturally 
that they seem to have been taken directly from life. This may be 
merely the result of her artistry, but at all events it gives a tone of 
actuality to her works which holds the reader enthralled from the 
beginning to the end. In her descriptions she verifies the old saying 
that the poet can best describe the shifting smiles of nature, 

All these qualities which have distinguished the author’s previous 
works stand forth preéminently in the present one. It is the verdict 
of critics that there is not a dull page in the book—and in this opinion 
we heartily concur. 


Sundays in the Garden of Easter. By E. Seton. (Benziger Bros., 
New York.) 12mo. pp. 165. 


Though most of us know the essential points regarding the Resur- 
rection, there are not so many of us who have drawn for our soul’s 
profit from this central fact of our religion the spiritual teaching which 
it carries with it. Now, this is precisely the object of the present 
small work. It envisages the Resurrection from every possible point 
of view—from the Scriptures, from the Liturgy, from the writings of 
the accredited teachers of the spiritual life, from the Church’s 
hymnologists, from the standpoint of private meditation. Without 
overmuch attention to orderliness, the author has gathered together 
a vast amount of information on the subject. There is, no doubt, 
much overlapping and reiteration, but, then, no one is expected to 
read this book through at one sitting. On the contrary, one is sup- 
posed to open it at random, to find an inflammatory thought that is 
sufficiently developed to suit the needs of the pious Christian. Written 
in a fervid, alert style, embodying the accepted teachings of our holy 
Faith and the pious thoughts of the saints who have profited most 
from the mystery of the Resurrection, it will, without doubt, do 
much good. 


His Reverence—His Day’s Work. By Cornelius J. Holland. 
(Blase Benziger & Co., New York.) 8vo. pp. 213. Price: $1.50. 


The contents of this work appeared originally in the editorial page 
of the Providence Visitor, and although at the time the author with- 
held his name from the public, it was generally known amongst his 
brethren who it was that afforded them each week such really exhilar- 
ating fun, whilst at the same time casually dropping sane and sensible 
remarks about Catholic teaching and practices. Father Holland long 
ago established his reputation as a writer by “The Divine Story” and 
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“The Divine Twilight,’ works which have such an individual touch 
that the author could be picked out of a million. This same individual- 
ity appears on practically every page of this book, in which the ordinary 
actions, duties and functions of a priest’s life are minutely recorded. 

That the average Catholic is deeply interested in the priest’s round 
of duties goes without saying. Catholics love their priests so much 
that the minutest detail of their lives becomes at once a matter of 
discussion and comment—sometimes, unfortunately, of unjust criti- 
cism. Only too often the action which, perhaps, has been severely 
censured is considered as standing by itself, apart from circumstances 
which would entirely alter its meaning. From a perusal of these let- 
ters Catholics will be enabled to see their priests in a new light, and 
will realize better their enormous responsibilities. The successful 
priest must not only be fashioned after his divine Master—a priest 
above everything else—but he must be at the same time a father of 
his children, an able financier, a lawyer, a director of sports, a school- 
master, a physician, not only of the soul, but often of the body as well. 
How, from these multitudinous duties, some priests can still snatch 
time for the careful preparation of sermons, for literary work, for 
brushing up on abstruse and, therefore, easily forgotten studies, is 
one of the remarkable things of our contemporary life. That with 
this constant grind the priest still remains intensely human, interested 
in the least of his flock, as also in civic affairs, is another marvel. 
Very few. people, for instance, who criticize the priest’s sermons, 
perhaps comparing them with those of some Protestant minister, forget 
that the latter has nothing to do during the week but prepare his 
Sunday discourse, whilst the priest’s day is so broken up that it is 
small wonder if he fails to find time to work out his sermons care- 
fully. This, of course, is not meant to be a brief for poor sermons, 
but is intended merely to call attention to the timeliness of a book 
like this, in which the author tells us in an easy fashion just what 
priests in a normal parish are called upon to do in the course of their 
ministry. 

Because Father Holland writes with verve, piquancy, humor and a 
lightness of touch that is refreshing, his work will prove highly 
delectable to all classes of readers. It will not take its place with 
“My New Curate” or “Pastor Halloft.” It stands in a class by itself, 
Written in letter form and full of intimate glimpses that not even those 
two excellent stories afford. Miss Agnes Repplier, than whom none 
is keener to discern the excellence of any literary work, writes an 
appreciative introduction which hits the right key and gives us an 
understanding of the underlying thought of this most entertaining 
and illuminating book. T. eS. 
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Caeremoniale Missae Privatae. A Felice Zualdi, P.C.M. Jam _ 
Editum, Juxta Novissimas Rubricas a S.R.C. Decreta Emendatum 
et Auctum, Cura Salvatoris Capoferri, Pontificiae Academiae Litur. 
gicae Romanae Censoris. (P. Marietti, Turin.) 1922. Price: 
Lire 4.50. 

This little book of two hundred and fifty-nine pages, in pocket size, 
will prove useful for seminarians in their last year of studies, when 
they are learning the ceremonies of Holy Mass. The small volume 
is divided into two parts ; one explains the general rules of the priest’s 
functions at Low Mass, the other part takes up the individual parts 
of the Mass from the preparation to the last Gospel. There are two 
appendices, the first of which deals with votive Masses, Low Mass 
before the Blessed Sacrament exposed, administration of Holy Com- 
munion, Low Mass in presence of cardinals, archbishops and bishops; 
the second treats “De Defectibus in Sacro faciendo.” 





Commentarium in Codicem Juris Canonici. Vol. II. De Clericis 
in Genere. Vol. III. De Clericis in Specie. A Rev. Guido Cocchi, 
Congr. Missionis. (P. Marietti, Turin.) Prices: Vol. II, Lire 6; 
Vol. ITI, Lire 11. 


The two small volumes are part of a commentary on the Code in 
course of preparation by the author. The work is intended for use 
by students in the seminary, and is designed to give a clear and brief 
explanation of the various Canons in the order of the Code. The 
author does not enlarge much on the text of the Code, adding only 
a few notes here and there on the history of the law; nor does he 
enter into lengthy controversy as to the interpretation of the laws 
of the Code. The entire scope is rather to give a positive knowledge 
of the Canons than a critical study of the same. We believe that it 
serves the purpose for which this commentary is intended. 








